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Hotels and “Travel. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


INCLUDED. 








ALL TRAVELING EXPENSE 


A party of limited numbers will leave Boston, 
Monday, September 2, for a 


GRAND TOUR 


—TO— 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 


The westward voyage will be via Honolulu. The 
tour through Japan will be mach more comprehensive 
than is usually made, and there will be longer sojourns 
at all the chief cities and points of interest. In China 
there will be visits to Hong-Kong, Macao, and the 
great city of Canten. 

In connection with the foregoing, and leaving Boston, 
Wednesday, August 14, a tour through the 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 


with visits to Honolulu, Hilo, the Volcano of Kilauea, ete. 
July 2and 16. Alaska and Yetlowstoce t ark. 
July 15. Colorado, Utah and Yellowstone Park. 
September 3. Yellowstone Park and return, also 
Yellowstous Park, the Northwest and Casifornia, 
Throughout the Summer and Autumn, numer- 
ous short tours to popular resorts, 
tndependent Railroad Tickets via the Boston 
& Albany and Other Princip») Lines; also, 
Steamship Tickets to al. points. 









(> Send for descriptive book, mentioning tour desired. 
BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 
NOTE.—Mr. LUTHER L. HOLDEN, who has traveled 
over the entire route and arranged the details of the 
tour, thus becoming thoroughly familiar with all the 
places to be visited, can be cousuited at Messrs. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb’s office dsily, between the hours of 
2 and 6 P.M., and will be glad to give any desired in- 
formation. 


Suggestions 


for your 


Summer Journey: 


(1)—A_ bracing cruise on the great inland 
seas. (Butfalo to Duluth, via North- 
ern S. S. Line —exclusive passenger 
service of the highest grade.) 

(2)—Through the new Northwest States— 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, via 


GREAT NORTHERN R'Y 


—a land as magnificent in commercial 
promise as it is unsurpassed in natural 
scenery 

(3)—The Pacific Coast and Alaska. 





Write to A. C. Harvey, General Excursion Agent, 211 
Washington St., Boston, Mass., or F. I. Wuitxey, G. P. 
& T.A., St. Paul, Mins 


PASSACONAWAY | naa 
ORK CLIFFS. MA 
Now Open. ROMER GILL is. "Manager, 
Furnished Cottages to Rent 


Saratoga Springs. 
THE FRANKLIN HOUSE, 


Church Street, near Depot and Broadway, handy to all 
the Springs and nicely located, will be open about May 
10th for the season of 1895, under the management of 
Miss L. D. Salisbury, who was so successful last season 
in pleasing all her guests. Prices about the same as 


— N. Y. BRINTNALL, Prop. 
“MOODY MEETINGS!” \A%. Yoace?: 


for rates, etc. New hotel, four minutes’ walk from 
Auditoriam, where all meetings are held. Grand moun- 
tain and river view. Spacious grounds, roomy verandas, 
electric bells, a Setter light than electric, none but Chris- 
tian people employed, no tobacco, profanity, or card 
playing allowed on the premises. Should you like to go 
to sucha place? Say so pow! Order rooms by telegrain. 
Good food prompt'y serve vd, good teams, ¢ areful drivers. 
We wait your pleasure.“ The Nica,” E. Northfield, Mass. 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIUM 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun 
parior,and promenade onthe roof, Suites of rooms with 
baths. Dry, tonic air. Saratoga waters, Lawn Tennis 
Croquet, ete. Massage, electricity, all baths and all 
health appliances. New Turkish and Russian Bat} s. 
Send for illustrated circular. 


for information 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The kecbrder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday. 
PER COPY, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 83.00, 
IP PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
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READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil,, 5) cents per 
line, each insertion, net. | 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date | 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as | 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is 
wanted a2 stamp should pe sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
time, to take effect at the expiratian of the subscrip- 
tion. 








W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
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Religious Notices. 
Religious und éce pie. of notices, addresses of punesere, 
etc., published under this heading ul ten ceats a 





BOSTON AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MCALL Assoc, — 
Treasurer, Miss Edith Stearns, The Charlesyate, Boston, 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work seventy-oue years for the retired rural districts, 
{ts union methods specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populatious divided in religious sentiments, 
Its missionaries visit families, distribute religious litera- 
ture, hold evangelistic meetings and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no evangelizing-agency has larger 
results for the amo int expended. 11,000,000 children are 
yet out of Sunday School. Will you heip to save them? 
Send to Rev. Addison FP. Foster, D.D., New England 
Secretary, | Beacon st., Room 40, Boston. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
3t., New York. Incorporated Aart, 1833, Object: to 
improve the mora! aud social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains ana missionaries; promutes temperance 
homes and hoarding bouses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and ‘Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

C wane ES H. TRASK, President. 
eer. C. STITT, Secretary. 
Ww. erenean, Treasurer. 





Subscribers’ Wants. 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (e.gnt 
words to the jine), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertior. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Ronse. te Let. Eight rooms, in very center of South- 
ampton, for the summer or longer, furnished or unfur- 
nished. Stable, garden, fruit, railroad, meadow and 
mountain views, and best of running spring water. 
Favorable terms. Address F. E, Judd, Southampton, 
Mass. 


Supply. Rev. Leon D. Bliss, of Woodland, “al., is to 
be in Massachusetts during the summer, and “will he 
glad to supply a Congregational pulpit. Address “J. B.,” 
eare of The C ongreg at stionalist. 


Board Wanted | for a lady in Roxbury, with private 
family owning house they occupy; room on bathroom 
floor, well heated in winter; moderate price; references 
exchanged. Address W., Suite 3, 40 Winthrop Street, 
Roxbury, 





Church Equipment. F 








Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited, 


| Ostermoor & C0., ‘New vou 








Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Suceessors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Wanufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


SLAKE BELL OO., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH B 6 fABLISH LL Sz 





wenger for boomy 
McSHANE BELL. Mees ra ES tis MD 


Buckeye Bell Found 


1.W. Gandaeen Co., Cincinnati, Ob 


aterm cod Tie > Chureh Bells & Chimes, 


ward at World’s Fair. Goid Medal 
Mia ey fay Price, terms, e.o., sayp ite 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. sa-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.s, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 


QitiefianaT BELFoUNDR:. 
sone Bove EY EL Le. 


» FIRE ALA 
Potaloous SHU TES colicortats Prices and terms FRt - 
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Educational. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Established, 1855. 
3 East MTH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York. N.Y. 
Chicago, Wii: and Los Angeles, Cal. 1W-pay red 
Agency Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co», 
THEOLOGICAL. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SESIUNARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical sad 
practical. Alsoanelective English course. Advanced 
Semitic study optional. Entrance examinatio: on 
Wednesday, Sept. 4. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, 
Bangor, Me. 














OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Open to all denominations. A large number of e!ec- 
tives. Also free privile f college electives. Mu- 
sical advantaues unsurpassed. A seoarate three- 
years’ English Course Term opens September 18, 
Addre:a ET Bosworth. Seeretarr, Oberlin, Obio, 
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Educational. 
MAINE. 








MAINE, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY, 
Home School for Girls. College sseparatery 
and other Courses, lith vear opens Se gt 
Miss H. E. DOUGLASS, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Combines individual teaching with exceptional ad- 
vantages for home and — lif fe. aie 
NAPP, 8S. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
(iam, J Home School 


r Boys. 
Send for “brief circular. 
Rev. Epw. A. BENNER. 
~~ SEASSAcH HUSETTS, BosTon. 


CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PRE- 
paratory School, 86 Beacon St., a Public 
tiarden, Boston. Primary department or young boys. 
The 1 13th year opens Sept. 25. Address AL BERT 1AL E. 





Massac HUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOPIE SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amberst. Lea grerealy Rapgember 19, 1895, Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 

Miss VRYLING WILDER BuFFoM, A. B., Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Worcester, Mass Thorough preparation for 
College. Intermediate, Academic and Special 
Courses. Send for Lilustrated Circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


CARLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MEN 
and Boys. Fits for College. Fifteen home pupils. 
Fine, s acious buildings, gymnasium and bowling 
alley. New pupils received at any time, Circulars. 

. N. CARLETON, Ph. D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH HADLEY. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three Collegiate | courses, Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. 
The fifty-ninth year opens Sept. 12th, 1895. Board 
and tuition $250. Mrs. E. 8. MEAD, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND IMILITARY ACADETSIY, 
Worcester, Mass. Begins 40th year, Sept. 11. 
Classical, Scientific, Business, Preparatory De apart 
ments. Gymnasium. Athletics Encouraged. are- 
ful Training. Home Influences 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Asthbusten Plac e. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 











MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE, Worcester, Mass. our years’ courses 
in Civil, Mechanical. Electrical Engineering and 
Chemistry. New and extensive laboratories and 
workshops, re and In equipped. Expenses low. 
For catalogue and information address 

. MENDENHALL, President. 


MAssAC HUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 
6lst year begins Sept. 12, 1895. Best of home infiu- 
ences. Excellent ee arrangements. Fine 
Library, Laborator Observatory and Cabinets. 
Send for iliustratec ’ prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Buildings new, with every modern improvement of 
School-House, Dormitories, Dining Hall, Gymnasium 
and Infirmary, with trained nurse. Superior Play 
grounds, with new, costly and best running track. 
62d year a Sept. 4, 1895. 

. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prinaipal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADETIIY. 

For the bigier education of young wotnen. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, 7 paratory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 895. Apply to Miss [DA C. ALLEN, Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A College Preparatory and Finishing School in Bel 
videre, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with out- 
look into the open country. Thorough preparation 
for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; pupils 
sent on certificate to other colleges Special advan- 
tages in Modern Languages, Art he yay yer Number 

of house pupils a d to twenty. idress 

-mree NDERWILIL Principal, 





The Leading Conservatory of Amarica 

Car. Fagetten, Director, 
Founded in 1553 by 
E. Tourjée. 
















Send for Prospectus 
giving full information. 
Frank W. Hace, General Manager. 
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JULY NUMBER 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FIRST INSTALMENT 


OF 


Che German 


Struggle for Liberty 


BY 


POULTNEY BIGELOW 


Ilustrated by R. CATON WOODVILLE 
and Others. 


AMERICANS IN | BEAR-CHASING IN | IN THE GARDEN OF 


PARIS, by Richard 
Harding Davis. Il- TAINS. 
lus. by C. D. Gibson. 


NOW READY 


THE ROCKY MOUN- 
Illustrated. Ralph. 
Frederic Remington. 





CHINA, by Julian 
Illustrated 


by C. D. Weldon. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New 





Educational. 
“Cc ONNECTICUT. 





CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIEL D. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY. Home School 
for Boys. Fits for business or college. Genuine 
home; individual teaching; healthful location. 

FRANCIS H. BREWER, A. M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 





NEW HAVEN, CoNN., % Hillhouse Ave. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
On the most beautiful avenue of the “ City of Elma,” 
offers superior advantages in Finishing Course of 
Study and in College P reparatory. v vly, early. 
MBB. 4 and Miss CAD ¥, Principais, 


CONNECTICUT, WINDSOR. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 
A Home School for Girls of all ages. Cer- 
tificate admits to four New England Colleges. An 
excellent corps of teachers, each a specialist in her 
own department. Terms £350 to #600, For circulars 
address Miss J. 8. WILLIAMS. Principal. 








RHODE ISLAND. 








KHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1402. Both sexes, On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200a year. Sept.10. Write for illustrated 
catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal, 

Kast Gre enwich, K.1. 


NEW YORK. 


New YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE, 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL, 


For Young Ladies, 46th year College pre paration 
Sar MUEL Wi ELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkee pale, N.Y. 





NEW ‘Youx, NEW YORK 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


NEW YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEG for the higher education of 

young women. The revised 

catalogue gives full information on requirements 

for admission, courses of study, the history, equip- 
ment and government of Wells College. 

WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph. D., President, Aurora, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA, 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. Established 1876. 
Opens September 1s 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVASIA, PHILADELPHIA, 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
2101 and 21038 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
For Giris, Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. lith year. Academic, College 
Preparatory and Musical Departments. For illus 
trated catalogue and references, addres 

Dr. and Mrs. James R. DANVORTH. 





On 50, 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


¥ ‘ , 4 r 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY) 
For Women 
PAINESVILLE, O10. 
Karly application necessary for September, 1495. 





Educational. 
M A SSACH USETTS. 


fihawd ; GREAT 
(HAUTALGUANS raoceanne 
Aus 6 bake View, ‘ncharze. 
Programme Iinpeoved. FRAMINGHAM. 


Address SAMUEL CORCORAN, South Framingham. 








RE-OPENS SEPT. 8rd, 1895. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 


embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with avant reference \O pro- 


ficiency in each department 


THE STUDENTS 


| of diligence 





are a ng people of both sexes, f 


and zeal 
THE DISCIPLINE 7 
is of the highest order and les valuable 


business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the ILA BRGEST of any similar institution 
in the worl 
‘THE REPUTATION 
| for originality and leadership and 
rT ng the Standard Ins tion of its 


kind is generally acknowledged. 
SPECIAL COURSE. 

Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 

Correspondence may be taken as a special course, 


SITUATIONS 


in nuatnene houses furnished pupils gmeng 
the varie nents toattend this s¢ | 


THE ‘SCHOOL BUILDING, 





60% Washington Street, Bostor centrally lo- 
cated and purposely construc Office open 
daily, from 9 till 20’cl Prospectus Post Free 


H. E. HIBBARD, Principal 
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‘The Book of the Season.”’ 


Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s 
NEW NOVEL, 


HE ADVENTURES 


CAPTAIN HORN. 
b¢g 


WW wall (as ie 


fe 





A STORY OF ROMANTIC ADVENTURE. 
PUBLISHED COMPLETE, IN BOOK FORM, 
WITHOUT PREVIOUS SERIAL. ISSUE. 


One volume, cloth, | 12mo, $1.50. 


NEW YORK TIMES. 

“The sustained power of this romance from 
the pen of a writer hither’o regarded chiefly 
as a humorist is remarkable. Mr. Stockton 
has certainly succeeded in his endeavor to 
write a serious novel of incident. He has 
not sunk his individuality in spinning this 
exciting yarn. There are many suggestions 
of his peculiar humor.” 


NEW YORK MAIL AND EXPRESS. 

Stockton must be a literary hypno- 
This is the only explanation that can 
be found for the effect his tales have on the 
public. And we have reached this conclusion 
after finishing at one sitting this new book. 
It will rank with the best work Mr. Stockton 


” 


“Mr. 
tizer. 


has ever done. 


BOSTON ADVERTISER. 

“Tt is unlike anything he has previously 
done, and we have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing it his best work. It is in a new vein, and 
Mr. Stockton is master of it.” 


BOSTON JOURNAL. 

‘* Before the story is half told the senses of 
the reader are enslaved by the magic of the 
style. An artistic piece of work, and it will 
add to the reputation of the author.” 


PHILADELPHIA TELEGRAPH. 

** Those readers must be jaded indeed whose 
nerves do not jump under the excitement of 
Mr. Stockton’s new story. It is imaginative 
in a double sense; it shows enormous inven- 
tion, and it quivers with emotional fancy 
playing about a subject of never ending in- 
terest.” 

PHILADELPHIA PRESS. 

‘A brilliant and entertaining book. There 
is the same humor and delightful play of 
imagination that makes all Mr. Stockt n’‘s 
books exceptional. To come across such a 


volume is indeed refreshing.”’ 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, bu 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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hk hk k 
The Headquarters for 


Teachers’ Bibles 
Reference Bibles 
Family Bibles 
Bibles ot au Kinas. 


Authorized and Revised Versions. 


We have constantly in stock a large 
variety of Bibles at prices ranging from 
35 cents to $25. Owing to the quantity 
handled we are able to give very liberal 
terms to our patrons. Price lists and 
terms furnished promptly upon application. 


We make a specialty of 


LARGE TYPE BIBLES. 





Congregational S. S. & Publishing Society, 
Boston and Chicago. 


i i i 


NOTE THIS 


~~ LIST, IF INTERESTED IN MUSIC. ® 
+ ’ + A treatise on how the 
Children 8 Voices.4* be harmed mead 
how helped. By Emilie C. Curtis. Price, 50 cents. 
for Sunday S&S 
Anniversary Songs yr ae 
A hit th of sacred 
Treble Clef Choir. ag secular music ar- 
ranged for Women’s Voices. G. F. Root and 
D. Towner. Endorsed yD eat Moody. 50cts. 
+ By G. F. Root. The best Amer- 
Curriculum. ican Piano Method ever .pub- 
lished. Price $2.75. 
Don’t By G. F. Root. A friendly attempt to cor- 


* rect some errors in musical terminology. 
Price 25 cents. 
is a graded 


The Teacher’s Handbook":3.2722"4 


of Songs and Piano Music, especially adapted to teach- 
ing purposes. Sent free on application, te any music 
teacher, 


IN PRESS. 


A New Course especially prepared for the Study of 
Musicin Public Schools. embodying many novel « 
features, and thoroughly up to date in every particu- 
lar. By John A. Broekhoven and A. J.Gantvoort. 
Send your name and address if interested, and descrip- 
tive matter will be sent as soon as ready. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, 





CHICAGO. 





NOW READY. 


HIGHEST PRAISE == 


By W A. OCDEN, 
Is fully abreast of thetimes A splendid collection of new 
and original Sabbath School Songs by its wide and favor- 
ably. known.editor, enriched with a fine list of contribu- 
tions by, other prominent composers. Examine HIGHEST 
PRAISE if you desire a new book 
830 per 100; by Mail, 35c. each, 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 

76 E. 9th St.. New York. 215 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 














ss admirably devine for clearness, 
bird’s-eye view of the whole Bible,” writes Rev. 
Charles S. Robinson, D.D., editor Laudes Domini, 
referring to Rer, A, Schultze’s 

Books of the Bible Briefly Analyzed. 
Have you asked for Press Comments? 
cents for 10? Or $1 for six copies? Write now. 

it. “ane EAUFF, Publisher, Easton, Pa. 





A PLEA FOR FREE PEWS. 


By Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 
Third. Edition. 
Containing, besides 


Ziving a | 





! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Or sent 21 | 


an argument for the open | 


ebureh, a list of such eburcbes, testimony from | 
pastors and laymen, and suggestions to churches | 


contemplating a change, 
Singie copies, 3 cents; $2.50 2 hundred, postpaid. 
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MACMILLAN & C€O.’S 
NEW BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


JUST READY. A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HUMPHURY 
WARD. 


The Story of Bessie Costrell. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author of “ Marcella,” “ The 
History of David Greve,” “ Robert Elsmere,” etc. 
Uniform with “ Marcella.” 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


By the same Author. 
MARCELLA, Popular Edition, in Macmillan’s Norel- 
ist’s Library. l2mo, paper cover, 50 cents. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE IRIS SERIES OF NOVELS. 
Maureen’s Fairing. 


By JANE BARLOW, author of “ Irish Idylls,” “ The Ecd 
of Elfintown,” ete. [liustrated, 16mo, linen, 75 cents. 
“ Miss Barlow, especially when she deals with Ireland, 

is so delicate and true a painter of life. ... These short 

stories are bright and perfect works of art ... Nothing 
can be more perfect in its way than the humor of these 
two stories.... Nor is there one of the tales in this 
little book that is chs racterized by the almost too pro- 
found melancholy of Miss Barlow's ‘Irish Idylis.’ Her 
new tales touch the happier side of Irish life. The first 
story, ‘Maureen’s Fairing,’ is exquisite. ‘Stopped by 

Signal’ is a perfect gem, and will even add to Miss 

Barlow's well merited, though modest, reputation tor 

seeing both the fun and the pathos of Irish character.’ 

—The Spectator. 


Published also in the same series. 


H\ sexy * 
I. Tryphena in Love. 
By WALTER RAYMOND, author of “ Love and Quiet 
uife,”’ ‘Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” ete, Ius- 
trated by J. WALTER WEST. l6mo, cloth, 75 cents, 


GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 


II. A Lost Endeavor. 


By Guy Boorusy, author of “On the Wallaby,” “A 
sid for Fortune,” etc. With illustrations by STANLEY 
L. Woov. 1lé6mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





“4 very readable story.” 


s : s 
An Experiment in Altruism. 
By ELIZABETH HASTINGS, ]2mo, cloth, 75j{cents. 
“A clever volume, written with an excellent purpose. 
There 1s much quiet humor in the story, and no lit- 
tle ‘pathos. It is not wanting in strong realism, but 
it is the spirituality in it which is the distinguishing 
trait.’— The New York Times. 





NEW BOOK FOR BY MRS. MOLES- 


‘ 1a? 
Sheila’s Mystery. 
By Vrs. MOLESWORTH. Withillustrations by L. LESLIE- 
Broox E. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

rs. Molesworth is one of the few writers of tales 
for children whose sectiment, though of the sweetest 
kind, is never sickly, whose religious feeling is never 
concealed yet never obtruded ; whose books are always 
good, but never goody.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
By the author ef “ Friendship of Nature.” 


Birdcraft. 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, Game 
and Water Birds. 

By MABEL OsGooD WRIGHT. With numerous full-page 

plates containicg 128 Birds in the natural colors, and 

other iflustrations. 8vo, bound in linen, $3.00, net.” J. 


DR. ELLIOTT COVES writes of Mrs. Wright’s book in 
* The Nation” as follows: 

“ Her book belongs distinctively tothe class of writings 
about birds with which such names as those of John 
Burroughs and Wilson Flagg have long been associated, 
and with which Mrs. Olive Miller has more recently be- 
come connected. She is dearly in love with her subject, 
and Ler pliant pen adorns hird traits with many charm- 
ingly turned expressions of deciaed originality. Mrs. 
Wright's individuality stamps the book as something 
out of the common, and this is so attractive that, as we 
premised, her work can hardly fail to achieve success. 


CHILDREN. 
WORTH. 


NOW READY. VOLUME 1. 


: . I s - 
A History of English Poetry. 

By W. J. CourRTHOPE, M.A. Vol. I. THE MIDDLE 
AGES: INFLUENCE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE; THE 
ENCYCLOP2&DIC EDUCATION OF THE CHURCH; THE 
FEUDAL SYSTEM. 8vo, cloth, $2.50, 

MR. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, writing of the above book, 

says: 

“Let us congratulate Mr. Courthope on this success- 
ful launching of a work whieb, 1f finished to pattern, 
will be such a book as has not enriched English be//es- 
lettres for years, almost for gencrations.” 


NEW BOOK BY WILLIAM WINTER, Author of “ Shake 
- speare’s England,” etc. 


7 ‘ 
Shadows of the Stage. 
THIRD SERItES. 
By WILLIAM WINTER. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 
Uniform with “ Gray Days and Gold,” ete. 


The First Volume Now Ready. 


THE NOVELS OF H. DE BALZAC. 
Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. To be completed in 
about 40 volumes, published monthly. 


The Wild Ass’s Skin 


‘(La Peau de Chagrin). 

Translated anew by ELLEN MARRIAGE. With a Gen- 
eral Introduction to the Series, and a Special Intro- 
duction tu this novel, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, anda 
Portrait and two full-page Etchings by W. Bouc HER, 
Carefully printed un paper specially prepared. Crown 
svo, cloth, S150, net 
*,* Mr. George Saintsbury has undertaken the editor- 

He has contributed to the 
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daction, and he will aiso contribute an introduction to 
rach work as it appears. The translations themselves 
will in no ease be reprints of former versions, but have 
been ard will be specially executed under they super- 
vision of the editor, Mr. Saintsbury. 


MACMILEAN & CO., 66 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 
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%OuUR ORIENTAL TOUR. % 
Dr. Dunning’s fifteenth letter appears this week. 
Palestine in Pictures, 396 views; 16 views in each 
Part, 25 Parts in all; cost to our subscribers 10 
cents per Part; to non-subscribers 25 cents per Part. 


% HANDBOOK NO. 6. % 


It comprises: 

The special article on the Administration of the 
Board, which appeared in The Congregationalist 
March 14. 

The editorial in the same number. 

A bird’s-eye survey of the field prepared by the 
secretaries. 

Twelve pictures of the officers of the Board, includ- 
ing President Storrs and Vice-President Blatchford. 

Sent postpaid. 100 copies $1.25. 


HE hight of the Commencement sea- 
| son is a fitting time to call atten- 
tion to an institution on the other 
side of the Atlantic, which is doing a great 
work for sound learning and true religion. 
We are therefore glad, with the aid of illus- 
trations and pen pictures, to furnish our 
readers with an adequate and rewarding 
knowledge of Mansfield College at Oxford. 
We American Congregationalists may share 
the pride which our English brethren feel in 
a school whose high intellectual quality has 
compelled the respect of the ancient col- 
leges of Oxford, close to which its beautiful 
buildings have been reared. Strongly ap- 
preciative as many of us already are of Dr. 
Fairbairn and his associates on the Mans- 
field faculty, we are sure that there will be 
for them here an increasing esteem in pro- 
portion as their worth becomes more widely 
understood. Dr. E. C. Moore, who writes 
in this issue regarding them, is peculiarly 
qualified for this task, since he was himself 
summoned not long ago from Providence to 
give a special course of lectures at Mans- 
field. 








The New Haven Congregational Club cel- 
ebrated the close of its twelfth year last 
week in a way worthy of imitation. The 
address by Dr. McKenzie, on The Building 
of the Republic, sketched the work by which 
Washington, Lincoln, Grant and others 
had brought the republic to the place it 
holds. Then he turned the attention of his 
audience, proud of this glory of patriot 
heroes of the past, to the demands the coun- 
try makes upon men of today to amalgamate 
and Americanize all races within our bor- 
ders. He referred to the home missionaries 
and presidents of Western colleges as the 
leaders in this task, harder than any im- 
posed by the past. He begged that these 
men be not stinted and fettered in their 
work and appealed to his audience to stand 
by them and with them. As he sat down 
Dr. Munger rose to ask whether the ap- 
plause had significance or was the mere 
stamping of feet? He called attention to 
the General Howard Roll of Honor as offer- 
ing the pertinent way of manifesting sym- 
pathy with the address listened to. Ina 
few minutes ten and a half shares were sub- 
scribed, the club voted to increase the fund 
from its treasury so as to make it $1,200, and 
then adjourned with a feeling that the 
ending of its year had been a good one. 
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Such a splendid contribution as this illus- 
trates what Congregational clubs may do 
in this emergency. It is better for them to 
serve as a generator of enthusiasm than to 
follow the suggestion now and then made 
that meetings be dispensed with for the 
present and the cost of them devoted to the 
debts of the missionary societies. As re- 
spects the General Howard Roll of Honor 
it is encouraging that towards a hundred 
persons have already taken shares. The 
Bible House officials rejoice at the response 
thus far made, every mail bringing subscrip- 
tions from those who have not been person- 
ally solicited, but who have noticed in the 
papers what is contemplated and have of 
their own accord taken hold of the burden. 
The correspondence of the secretaries, too, 
indicates a widespread and deep interest. 
Persons are not only giving themselves, but 
are trying to get others to give. We hope 
to see this Roll of Honor lengthen percepti- 
bly every week until the fourteen hundred 
limit is reached. 


If any one doubts that New York is better 
off for the change of rulers effected last fall, 
let him glance at the number of Harper's 
Weekly which gives pictures of the streets 
in the poorer quarters of the city before and 
after the change. So long as the Tammany 
rule lasted it was a striking example of 
the Scriptural statement that ‘‘the tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruel.’’ The 
practice was to keep the residence streets in 
the wealthy quarters of the city clean, in 
order to forestall criticism, but to utterly 
neglect the tenement house districts where 
the crowded occupants had no resort except 
the streets. Colonel Waring, the present 
chief, began his work at the doors of the 
poor, and now, for the first time within the 
memory of man, the more crowded quarters 
of the town are clean. Such a change of 
method, and such an example of decency 
set before their doorways, cannot fai] to 
have a healthful influence over both the 
bodies and the minds of the very poor. It 
may be worth some votes, also, when the 
fight with Tammany is renewed at the polls, 
as it soon must be. 


Later we shall, as is our custom, publish 
a list of academic degrees conferred this 
season. Just now it is in order to call 
attention to the fact that President Cleve- 
land has declined a degree offered by a 
Southern college, as he had similarly de- 
clined a like honor from [Harvard Univer- 
sity. Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden has 
been honored by the leading Roman Cath- 
olic institution of the Interior, Notre Dame, 
with the degree of D. D., in recognition of 
his breadth and courage in defending the 
church from unjust aspersions. The Cath- 
olic University at Wasbiugton has conferred 
the degree of D. D. upon two of its church’s 
younger clergymen, they having spent four 
years in preparation, having written a book 
in all points acceptable to the church and 
having successfully withstood for six hours 
a searching examination. Mgr. Satolli, it 
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is said, was one of those who crossed’ 
swords with one of the candidates and 
retired worsted by the candidate’s supe- 
rior logic. Obviously, a degree conferred 
after such an intellectual ordeal has more 
value and significance than most of those 
honorary degrees which will be conferred 
this month. 
aici 
THE DEPUTATION TO JAPAN. 

It is no secret to those who have kept 
themselves posted regarding the progress 
of missions in Japan that the last year has 
been an exceedingly trying period both for 
the men and women in the field and for the 
officers of our various boards at home. 
Conditions there are such that the utmost 
tact, patience and wisdom are needed to 
conserve the fruits of labor covering now 
a quarter of a century, and to prosecute 
still further the work of evangelizing and 
Christianizing this mighty young empire. 

Without specifying in detail the points at 
issue, they may be summed up as centering 
about questions of co-operation between 
foreigners and natives. So much friction 
has arisen from this source that it has been 
seriously questioned whether English and 
American missionaries should not with- 
draw and leave Japan to work out alone 
her own salvation. 

The Prudential Committee and the secre- 
taries of the American Board have been 
handling the situation carefully and wisely, 
but working as they do, at arm’s length, 
they find it increasingly difficult to advise 
in regard to the many delicate points in- 
volved. Moreover, the members of the 
Japan mission have for some time sought 
the relief and encouragement that would 
come from the visit of a deputation, and 
after much deliberation and consultation 
the sending of such a deputation has been 
practically decided upon. It will consist of 
Secretary J. L. Barton, D. D., to whom, as 
the successor of Dr. Clark, the oversight of 
the Japan mission is intrusted, of Mr. 
W. P. Ellison of the Prudentia] Committee, 
who has been for many years an eflicient 
member of the sub-committee on Japan, of 
Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D., of Montclair, 
and of Rev. J. G. Johnson, D. D., pastor of 
the New England Church, Chicago, It isa 
splendidly balanced deputation, composed 
of men who have the confidence of the 
churches, who will be cautious and conserv- 
ative, while at the time flexible 
enough to adjust themselves to the existing 
situation and, in with the 
brethren on the ground, to plan for the best 
interests of the work at this, a most critical 
period in its history. 
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It is possible, to be sure, that between 
now and the last of August events may take 
such a turn that the services of such a 
commission will not be needed, but this is 
altogether unlikely, and confidently 
expect that these men will go forth on their 
difficult errand fortified by the prayers of 
all the Congregational churches in America 
that have so much at stake in Japan. In 
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other days and other lands deputations from 
. the Board have been very influential in 
framing policies that remain in force even 
to this time. A similar outcome we be- 
lieve will crown the labors of this extremely 
important embassy to Japan. 

eee oe ee 


DR. HERRON AND HIS WORK. 

Among the many men who have under- 
taken to discuss social questions, especially 
in their relation to the gospel, hardly any 
other has acquired so much prominence of 
late in this country as Prof. G. D. Herron, 
D. D. Trained thinkers seldom agree fully 
with his positions and they differ much in 
their estimates of the value of his work. 
But they concede that many of his utter- 
ances deserve attention. His successive 
books, which we have noticed as they have 
appeared, and especially his recent cam- 
paign in California have brought him be- 
fore the public with a prominence which is 
the greater for its suddenness, and men who 
have not always been accustomed to agree 
in other respects unite in calling him a 
unique public teacher. 

Sometimes the surface of human society 
and life becomes crusted. Formalism pre- 
vails and conventionality checks the free 
growth of what is best in the hearts of men. 
Then there is need of vigorous and fearless 
preachers of righteousness who may rouse 
others to the dangers of their position and 
may inaugurate a new era of spiritual de- 
velopment based upon deeper foundations 
and constructed after nobler methods. © Dr. 
Herron evidently aims to be such a preacher. 
He is a breaker-up of the soil, a disturber 
of stagnation, a voice of warning and ap- 
peal and even of threatening. Believing 
himself charged with a divine message to a 
stolid, if not slumbering, church, he ad- 
dresses it with something of the ancient 
prophetic fervor. This secures attention 
and, if his message prove to be from above, 
will render it permanently impressive. 

If we comprehend him aright he is rever- 
ently loyal to Jesus Christ, exalting him, 
and also his church as rightly understood, 
urging the Christian life in a broad and 
high sense, proposing what he thinks to be 
the conception of an ideal social state, and 
looking upon humanity and property as he 
supposes Christ regards, and would have us 
regard, them. It is declared by many who 
have heard his addresses that his spirit is 
as humble and free from any purpose of 
self aggrandizement as it is bold and rad- 
ical. They also say that the tendency of 
his teachings on the whole is safe and 
Christian. 

That his books and his speeches contain 
grave errors is evident. Of ardent temper- 
ament and filled with zeal for the promotion 
of his idea of righteousness, he is not al- 
ways sufliciently discriminating either in 
general or in detail. He seems to lack that 
power of cool, shrewd, self-possessed judg- 
ment, which sometimes accompanies zeal 
even as intense as his, and which enables 
some men to foresee and shape the issues of 
their utterances without diminishing their 
power. Certainly heis not yet asafe teacher 
in respect to some facts and principles of 
political and socialeconomy. Certain of his 
utterances have been criticised as subversive 
of orderly society, and not without much 
reason, although of course he is innocent of 
any anarchistic purpose. As a religious 
teacher, too, he seems much more earnest 
for the salvation of the State than for that 
of the individual, and to forget that the latter 
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must precede the former. Certainly, also, he 
frequently makes statements so recklessly 
extravagant as to shake the confidence of 
intelligent readers or hearers, however well 
disposed. A thing is not by any means wise 
or even true because he believes it and says 
it. What he declares needs to be carefully 
weighed and measured. Yet this is likely 
to be quite in accord with his desire. 
Doubtless he aims not to be accepted as an 
infallible teacher but to set men to thinking 
for themselves. 

Some good fruits appear probable from 
his labors. Wherever his influence prevails 
to any noticeable degree the public mind is 
quickened and roused and fixed upon vital 
subjects. In some quarters, both within the 
Christian church and outside of it, there 
are signs that he is helping to bring about a 
greater openness of mind in the discussion 
of reiigious and social problems and their 
mutual relations. Cases also are reported 
of men who, having believed themselves 
hostile to the gospel, now declare that he 
has led them to understand it correctly for 
the first time and to believe in it. Itisa 
fair charge that his teachings thus far have 
lacked the constructive element, and his 
disavowal of the constructive purpose does 
not free him from responsibility. His work 
has been far too largely that of mere appeal 
and his words far too often have been as 
vague and indefinite as they have been fer- 
vid. He has told us how wrong we all are 
and how pressing is our need of reform but 
has had little new light to throw upon the 
actual steps of improvement. And some 
of that new light is only old darkness, But 
his latest book, The Christian State, is less 
open to these criticisms than any of its 
predecessors and a recent positive result of 
his labors in California is stated to be the 
formation of an institute for the systematic 
and thorough study of the current problems 
which he discusses. 

Dr. Herron’s future is full of great possi- 
bilities for good. There are some of his 
general positions which we cannot indorse 
and always shall feel it a duty to oppose. 
We also can recall passages in his volumes 
the tone of which seems to us recklessly and 
mischievously mistaken. Yet we believe 
heartily in the nobility and consecration 
of his motives and aims and we concede 
with equal heartiness the conspicuous 
enthusiasm and eloquence which he illus- 
trates. According to credible testimony 
his teachings, if accepted with discriminat- 
ing caution, seem likely to do less harm 
than good on the whole. We shail be disap- 
pointed if increasing knowledge and experi- 
ence do not lead him to correct his views in 
important respects, and thus perhaps to be- 
come a permanent leader of public thought 
who may be followed safely and who will 
do great and lasting good. But without 
many and great modifications of his present 
opinions he can be only an unsafe guide. 


- - —<— 


THE MANITOBA ISSUE. 

We noted last week the hostility of Man- 
itoba towards the separate school system 
prescribed by the Canadian authorities. 
Since then the Manitoba Legislature has de- 
cisively rejected, by twenty-five votes to 
ten, the policy of sectarian schools, and the 
vote has brought matters squarely to an 
issue. Manitoba is practically in rebellion, 
and not only against the Dominion of Can- 
ada but also against the British crown. 

The two appeals of the issue to the Privy 
Council have been narrated in our columns 
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already. The result of the first was un- 
favorable to denominational schools, that 
is, to the Roman Catholics pre-eminently. 
The result of the second, in which it was 
attempted to accomplish the desired result 
from a different point of approach, was in 
favor of the Roman Catholics. But the 
Manitoba authorities have refused to obey 
it. The Protestants are largely in the ma- 
jority and are convinced of the evils of the 
sectarian school policy, and the Privy Coun- 
cil’s decision on the principles of the case 
was in their support. They are likely to 
have their way in the end. 

But this may be by secession from the Do- 
minion of Canada and, in view of all which 
the United States has suffered within the 
memory of thousands of still active men 
and women in defense of or hostility to the 
principle of secession, there is special inter- 
est in witnessing its discussion and in study- 
ing its possible illustration in Canada. For- 
tunately our northern cousins are not di- 
vided by such bitter controversies as those 
which severed our Southern States from our 
Northern. But ecclesiastical differences 
breed bitterness far too easily and we trust 
that these dissensions in Manitoba soon may 
be composed. The Manitoba Protestants 
appear to illustrate a shrewdness and stur- 
diness and the Roman Catholics a versatile 
ingenuity which recall the conflicts of past 
centuries. Thank God the horrors of those 
former conflicts cannot be revived which- 
ever party may succeed now. 

paneer 


THE ENGLISH ORISIS. 

On June 21 the English ministry was de- 
feated by a few votes on a motion in the 
House of Commons to reduce the salary of 
the Secretary of State for War. On June 
23 its resignation was announced. This is 
in accord with custom yet the propriety of 
disregarding the custom in this instance 
would have been conceded. When the gov- 
ernment has been outvoted on any matter 
of importance its resignation is expected as 
a matter of course. When it merely scores 
a defeat accidentally or on some compara- 
tively trifling issue, as in this instance, it 
need not resign unless it prefer to do so. 

Lord Rosebery, however, probably is glad 
to escape from office. He certainly has had 
a hard time. He was not made prime min- 
ister when his party returned to power, 
some two years ago, but had to succeed Mr. 
Gladstone later, who himself was finding 
the situation more difficult than usual. 
Several great measures had been carried 
through the Commons only to be defeated 
inthe Lords—e. g., the Parish Councils Bill, 
the Employers’ Liability Bill and the Irish 
Home Rule Bill. The original Liberal ma- 
jority of about forty had dwindled consider- 
ably and the tide of public feeling was turn- 
ing gradually towards the Tories and most 
of the by elections during the intervening 
year have been carried by the latter. More- 
over, Sir William Vernon Harcourt, who 
was passed over in the choice of Lord Rose- 
bery, is a man of much the larger political 
experience, and has a strong personal fol- 
lowing who have not supported Rosebery 
cheerfully. It has been clear for some time 
that the Liberal program could not be car- 
ried out, and that the downfall of the gov- 
ernment was near. This doubtless explains 
why it has accepted its defeat without effort 
to save itself. 

The Tories now return to power, but they 
can do nothing without the help of the 
Liberal Unionists, Hon. Joseph Chamber- 
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lain’s party. They have no trustworthy 
majority, if they actually have a majority 
at all. So a combined Tory- Unionist cabi- 
net probably will be formed, of which Lord 
Salisbury will be the head and in which Mr. 
Chamberlain will have a prominent place, 
and it will keep office unti] a general elec- 
tion can be held, which will be within two 
or three weeks. If the Conservatives should 
win, as appears probable, the new cabinet 
doubtless will retain office. If the Liberals, 
by some stroke of favorable fortune, should 
secure a safe majority, they will resume 
power, but Sir William Harcourt probably 
will become prime minister. Some years of 
Conservative supremacy now seem certain, 
but it is not likely that either the domestic 
or foreign policy of the nation will be altered 
materially, 
SS ae 


OUR OHIEF SINS AS A PEOPLE. 


They are plain enough to every sincere 
student of our national belief and life. The 
greed of wealth perhaps is the most con- 
spicuous and following it, and often largely 
due to it, must be named injustice, oppres- 
sion, political corruption and the disposi- 
tion to disregard, or refuse to interfere to 
reform, what is amiss lest our ease or our 
pursuit of wealth be interfered with. 

Drunkenness and impurity are terrible 
sins which prevail among us, but they are 
not more characteristic of us than they 
are of other nations. The other sins which 
have just been named, however, although 
by no means confined to us, may fairly 
be termed our noticeable national faults. 
Whether the American people be better or 
worse morally than it was a hundred or 
fifty years ago—and we are confident that 
it is much improved—there is no doubt 
about its still being bad enough to need 
to repent and reform in earnest. 

Let us try therefore to do what we can 
to correct the sins of the people. The 
principle of the solidarity of the race links 
us to our fellows. Their sins not less than 
their griefs or their diseases affect us ina 
degree and ours make a difference to them. 
The greatest peril of all often seems to be 
the disposition to make light of national 
sin, to jest about the ill treatment of the 
Negro or the Chinaman or the bribery of 
voters, or to fall in unprotestingly with the 
chorus which praises vast wealth no matter 
how obtained or how used. The true pa 
triot is reverent and devout and realizes 
that God hates and will punish national 
sins as truly as individual. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Private versus State Munificence. 

Private citizens of the United States dur- 
ing 1894, in sums of $5,000 or more, gave 
not less than $32,000,000 to the betterment 
of public causes. This vast sum, be it 
noted, does not include the gifts or bequests 
of sums less than $5,000 nor does it include 
the regular gifts of the living to denomina- 
tional and philanthropic purposes. But vast 
as the sum is—a trifle more than the United 
States spent for its navy during the same 
year—it bids fair to fall far behind the rec- 
ord for 1895, Already a few gifts, like those 
of President Low to Columbia and Provost 
Harrison to the University of Pennsylvania, 
enable the Chicago Tribune to compute that 
more than ten million dollars have been 
given to educational institutions since the 
year began, and that, too, by donors less in 
number than the fingers of a man’s hands, 
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New York city, it is a pleasure to say, hith- 
erto not specially noted for the beneficence 
of its wealthy men, seems to be waking up 
on this as on other aspects of civic better- 
ment and, with the announcement of a sub- 
scription of $250,000 by some of its wealthi- 
est citizens to endow a botanic garden in 
that city, the metropolis may well congratu- 
late itself on taking a long step forward. 
The city can now proceed legally to tax it- 
self $500,000 with which to erect suitable 
buildings and put in order the 250 acres of 
choice and valuable land set apart for this 
purpose in the new Bronx Park. Here we 
have a blending of private and social munifi- 
cence well worth imitation and study. 

Great Britain has no reason to be proud 
of the record of the week in this matter of 
munificence. Its imperial legislature has 
shown a degree of ingratitude which tra- 
dition assigns alone to republics. The Irish 
element, with that intensity of hatred and 
disregard of the imperial welfare and good 
name which is so characteristic of their 
record in Parliament, has forced the hand of 
the Liberal ministry and defeated a proposi- 
tion to appropriate money with which to 
erect a statue of Oliver Cromwell within 
the precincts of the houses of Parliament. 
Fortunately, private funds and journalistic 
enterprise—that of The Chronicle—have 
come to the rescue, and $15,000 have been 
subscribed with which to erect the statue. 
Some day Great Britain will five Cromwell 
the honor she already has given to Milton, 
Hampden and other Puritans, and she will 
believe her own ablest recent histurians— 
Carlyle, Buckle, S. R. Gardiner and Freder- 
ick Harrison—even if she cares not for the 
estimates of such foreigners as H. Taine 
and Prof. John Fiske. 

Caste and Anti-Caste. 

At a time when it is possible to find in 
the periodicals edited by the native Chris- 
tians of India the most heartfelt rejoicings 
that British rule and the Christian religion 
are breaking down the cruel distinctions of 
caste in the Indian empire, it is not par- 
ticularly conducive to national pride to read 
that the legislature of Florida at its last 
session made it a penal offense for any in- 
dividual, corporation or association ‘to 
conduct within that State any school of any 
grade, public, private or parochial,. wherein 
white persons and Negroes shall be instructed 
or boarded within the same building or 
taught in the same class or at the same 
time by the same teacher,’’ The penalty 
for violation of this barbaric law is a fine of 
not less than $150 nor more than $500, or 
imprisonment in the county jail for not 
more than six or less than three months. 
It is to be hoped that the A. M. A., the 
Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and the other philanthropic societies directly 
assailed by this law will combine in a policy 
which shall speedily test the constitutional- 
ity of this legislation. 

New York State, on the other hand, has 
taken a step forward in the new law which 
imposes somewhat severe penalties upon all 
who refuse to Negroes ‘full and equal 
accommodations, advantages, facilities and 
privileges in inns, restaurants, hotels, eating 
houses, bath houses, barber shops, theaters, 
music halls, public conveyances on land and 
water and all other places of public accom- 
modationand amusement.’’ Those engaged 
in catering to the public, while they talk of 
a legal contest, thus far have complied with 
the law. If it fails to have public support 
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it will be due chiefly to the zeal of certain 
youthful Negroes, with more assurance than 
sense, who have started in to revel in what 
they call ‘‘ their new rights.” 

Political Scene-Shifting. 

The large and enthusiastic gathering of 
Republicans in Cleveland last week was 
notable chiefly for its evasion of any action 
which could give the public definite infor- 
mation respecting the party’s attitude toward 
silver in the coming campaign. Negatively 
speaking, perhaps it did act, in that it re- 
fused to indorse the claims of an aggressive 
but by no means impressive minority which, 
before the convention assembled, insisted 
that there was but one thing to do, viz., 
accept the fiat of the Western Republicans 
who produce silver and desire to sell their 
commodity with profit. On the other hand, 
the convention failed to give any ringing, 
unequivocal utterance, preferring to follow 
the example of the leading presidential 
candidates of the party, who are disappoint- 
ing not a few of the rank and file by their 
silence on the burning question of the hour, 

Ex-Senator Warner Miller's open letter 
denouncing the candidacy of one of the 
Republican legislators of New York State 
who betrayed the cause of reform in the 
last legislature, and the clash between the 
Platt and anti-Platt forces in a county con- 
vention last week and the victory of the 
opponents of the boss, are happy omens of 
a better day in New York State. 

The dispersion of the Committee of 
Seventy in New York city has given that 
valuable, self-constituted body of reformers 
an opportunity to set before the public 
again some of the underlying principles of 
all genuine, permanent municipal reform. 
Mayor Strong was discriminatingly praised 
and blamed in the parting address. His 
veto of a surface road franchise grab during 
the past week has revealed anew his devo- 
tion to the interests of the people. 
Legislation. 

The people of Illinois had been congratu- 
lating themselves on the adjournment of 
the legislature. Now Governor Altgeld 
calls the body together, June 25, alleging as 
an excuse the need of legislation on eleven 
important matters. There is much differ- 
ence of opinion as to the wisdom of the 
governor’s course. It is not certain that a 
quorum can be obtained this summer, and 
the question is asked with some interest, 
What will the governor do if legislators 
refuse to respond to his summons? The 
body before its adjournment did some good 
work. It gave Chicago a civil service bill. 
It passed the Torrens Land Transfer Bill, 
which greatly simplifies the sale of real 
estate and diminishes the cost of the trans- 
fer of titles. It provided for additional 
taxation for the completion of the drainage 
canal, It put to death the Humphrey Pool 
Racing Bil], and has thus made pool selling 
on horse-racing illegal within the State. 

The Connecticut Legislature has felt the 
pressure of aroused public opinion and re- 
frained from passing the bill calculated to 
give local option in gambling. Unfortu- 
nately, there does not seem to be a like 
amount of irresistibie sentiment back of 
the demand for such legislation as will 
make the constitution conform to present 
day needs and equities. 

The United States, Spain and Cuba. 

The Cuban revolutionists are giving Spain 
such a tussle, and the financial and military 
weakness of the European Power are so pro- 
nounced, that it is more than likely that the 
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United States before long may have to con- 
sider seriously her future permanent rela- 
tion to the rich island with which she al- 
ready has so greatacommerce. However, 
until that time comes, when Cuba is recog- 
nized as entitled to negotiate for herself, 
our citizens have no legal course open other 
than strict neutrality, a fact which Secretary 
Olney has made clear in an admirable letter 
to the cashier of a Texan bank who had 
been approached by friends of Cuba with 
propositions respecting the use of the bank 
as a place of deposit for funds intended for 
carrying on the war against Spain. The in- 
structions given by the last Congress to the 
State Department leave it no option but to 
press upon Spain the payment of the large 
claim ($1,500,000) which that Power ac- 
knowledged in 1886 that it owed toa citi- 
zen of the United States, Antonio Maximo 
Mora, for property destroyed by Spain in 
Cuba many years ago. Secretary Olney has 
obeyed instructions, but with what tone he 
alone knows. Rumor has it that it was 
somewhat peremptory. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, 

The formal opening of the German canal, 
uniting the waters of the North Sea and the 
Baltic Sea, has been made by the present 
emperor an opportunity for a display of 
naval power by representative vessels of the 
navies of the world, the like of which had 
never before been seen. As citizens of the 
United States we have every reason to be 
proud of the showing made by our vessels 
and the popularity of our national emblem 
as it has met the gaze of the masses assem- 
bled to witness the maneuvers in and about 
the canal. Germany has spent lavishly to 
make the events of the past week as spec- 
tacular as possible. But she can well 
afford to. The canal will greatly increase 
her commerce. It can and will be made a 
source of revenue and strength in times of 
peace, and in the event of war its control 
will give her superior advantage over her 
rivals. The construction of this canal and 
the enlargement and strengthening of the 
German navy are proofs of a new spirit in 
Germany. Formerly content to be a great 
military and intellectual power, she is now 
rising into the front rank as a commercial 
and industrial competitor of Great Britain. 

In considering the more spectacular events 
at Kiel, we should not overlook the signifi- 
cance of the recent opening of the Harlem 
Canal in this country or the recent opening 
of the canal calculated to give the Dominion 
of Canada a waterway connecting the great 
lakes which she can control exclusively in 
the event of war. 

eo 


IN BRIEF. 
Our next issue will be patriotic in char- 
acter, with articles by Dr. Newman Smyth 
and others. 





A fortnight ago we wondered where Dr. 
D. K. Pearsons’s special beneficent brand of 
lightning would strike next. Beloit seems 
to be the fortunate victim. 





The Spiritual Value of Minute Research was 
the suggestive title of Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve’s 
Commencement address at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, and the thought it suggests is freighted 
with comfort for the men and women who 
spend their time in the midst of many dry 
details. 





Although the trustees of Andover Seminary 
have not yet secured a permanent incumbent 
for the chair of homiletics, they are fortunate 
in being able to avail themselves of the sery- 
ices of Prof. J. M. English of Newton Sem- 
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inary for the first and second terms of next 
year. He ranks high in the Baptist denom- 
ination. 


The student body at Mansfield, though drawn 
largely from England, is yet to a degree cos- 
mopolitan in its make-up. This last year, for 
instance, Dr. Fairbairn’s lectures have been 
attended by a Japanese, a lady professor from 
the American Girls’ College at Constantino- 
ple, a Roman Catholic priest from St. Paul, 
Minn., and a graduate of the University of 
Chicago. 





Rudolph Schnaubelt, who is supposed to 
have thrown the bomb by which so many 
lives were lost and so many were injured in 
Haymarket Square at the time of the anarch- 
ists’ uprising in Chicago several years ago, 
recently died in Honduras from the effects of 
a fight. Since eluding the police he has led 
the life of a fugitive anda vagabond. Every- 
where he has been an outcast. The termi- 
nation of his life is a fitting close of his guilty 
career, 





If any one supposes that missionary zeal is 
at low ebb let him read the inspiring account 
of the international conference at Clifton 
Springs, as told on page 999. The matrimonial 
discussion, as precipitated by Dr. Blodget’s 
paper, was by no means the least interesting 
feature of the occasion, and nothing could be 
more touching than the experiences of per- 
sonal courage as modestly related by those 
who had suffered distress and persecution for 
Christ’s sake. 





A Unitarian and a Trinitarian preached on 
the same platform on Boston Common the 
other Sunday, Rev. N. Boynton, D. D., accept- 
ing an invitation from his South End neigh- 
bor, Rev. Charles G. Ames, to join him in the 
service which the Unitarians have instituted. 
The large and attentive audience apparently 
did not discriminate between the theological 
position of the two sneakers, both of whom 
uttered words of truth, soberness and practi- 
cal helpfulness. 





The imperial rescript addressed to the sol- 
diers and sailors of Japan congratulates them 
not only on their bravery and loyalty—which 
are the attributes usually associated with the 
profession ofvarms—but also on their courtesy, 
uprightness and frugality, and the emperor 
enjoins upog them faithful continuance in 
regard for what be considers the five points 
of honor for 4 Japanese soldier. Imagine the 
sultan of Turkey insisting upon courtesy, 
righteousness, frugality! 


— 


In a recently published life of President 
Anderson of Rochester University a story is 
told of him which should be pondered by men 
who are thinking of success in their work 
mainly as a means of advancement to some- 
thing better. When Dr. Anderson was called 
to the presidency of Brown University, a 
tempting position for an educator who was 
also a Baptist, he said, “‘Go? No, lam going 
to stand by Rochester. Rochester invested in 
me when I was unknown and without value; 
if the investment has not proved a failure, 
Rochester deserves the profits.’’ Often the 
most permanent influence and advancement 
comes from identifying one’s whole life with 
a single work. 





President Tucker of Dartmouth College, in 
his address at Smith College, asked: Who is 
your great man? insisting that the truly great 
man must have at least three qualities, origi- 
nality, authority and beneficence, and as one 
of the great men of our time he mentionod 
Bismarck—great because of his authority. 
The ex-chancellor may be great, but it is to be 
hoped that his treatment of Mr. Gladstone 
last week, in refusing to receive him, has 
been misreported. There is not a man living 
whose service as a statesman entitles him to 
ignore the considerations of ordinary courtesy 
and to treat Mr. Gladstone with indifference or 
contempt, nor can we believe Bismarck to be 
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disposed to do so. He has lately been pro- 
hibited by his physicians ‘rom seeing many 
visitors, and his refusal doubtless was for this 
cause. 





Mr. Hodder, the head of the well-known 
London publishing firm of Hodder and Stough- 
ton, was in town last week, and it was a 
pleasure to come in contact with a man who 
represents in himself all that is fine and 
strong in the English character. Besides 
managing his large business he has, for the 
last twenty years, given a portion of his Sun- 
days to labor in a mission; and in all his pub- 
lishing he has been governed by the concep- 
tion of what it is wholesome for the public to 
read and not merely by considerations of what 
would sell. Mr. Hodder reports that the new 
school of writers such as Barrie, Crockett and 
Ian Maclaren are still in great demand, pub- 
lishers vying with one another to secure their 
work. From the prolific brain of his own ver- 
satile editor, Dr. Robertson Nicoll, are still 
springing new literary ventures. The latest 
is to bear the striking name of Success, and 
half a million copies of the first number will 
be issued. 





Among ministerial visitors from England 
this summer are to be Rev. Bernard J. Snell, 
the successor of the late Baldwin Brown at 
Brixton, also his brother, Rev. Herbert H. 
Snell of Manchester. These are two of the 
younger men now coming to the front in Eng- 
lish Congregational life. Mr. Bernard Snell 
has just published in a little book a course of 
sermons on the Loss and Gain in the results 
of higher criticism. Dr. Horton, in writing of 
this work, says: ‘Apart from the interest and 
timeliness of the theme, this little book would 
be well worth publishing as an illustration 
of the new style of preaching, which may yet 
be the salvation of the Nonconformist pulpit. 
... Here is a kind of speech which is abso- 
lutely candid, virile, direct. ... A brave and 
noble little book.” Arrangements have been 
made for the Messrs. Snell to preach for Dr. 
Mackenzie at Cambridge, for Dr. Adams and 
Mr. Jubb at Fall River, for Mr. Goodspeed at 
the First Church, Springfield, and for the 
Congregational church in Amherst. 





Mansfield College has had no warmer friend 
than the late Dr. Dale, and in recognition of 
his long and faithful efforts in its behalf the 
trustees are to place a bust of him in some 
conspicuous position in the collego. They 
have also voted that a special Dale lectureship 
be founded in some subject of theology or ec- 
clesiastical polity. In this connection Dr. 
Dale’s own words in his sermon at the im- 
posing inauguration ceremonies in 1889 are 
well worth recalling: 

We pray and we hope that among those who 
teach and those who are taught in this place 
there may be, through generation after gener- 
ation, men of intellectual force and patience, 
adventure and courage, keenness and subtlety, 
disciplined by manly studies, enriched with 
varied iearning, and who, having received 
themselves that divine illumination, apart 
from which God cannot be truly known, shall 
be elect of God to lead the church into a 
deeper and fuller knowledge of himself and of 
all his merciful thoughts and purposes con- 
cerning our race. 

This prophecy is already iu process of ful- 
fillment. 





Our Congregational brethren in the south- 
ern Pacific are feeling the necessity of a higher 
grade of education for the clergy and laity. 
In the address of the chairman of the Tasma- 
nian Congregational Union we find him quot- 
ing with approval President Northrop’s utter- 
ance at the International Council respecting 
the mission of Congregationalism—an utter- 
ance that the late Dr. Dale said was the 
weightiest delivered at that great gathering 
and most deserving of serious attention by 
English Congregationalists It is interesting 
and satisfactory also to find the chairman 
saying: 

We ought to care for an education that shall 
go much beyond the mastering of the three 
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R’s. And here again we may well take pat- 
tern from the Congregationalists of New Eng- 
land, who more than any one body are the 
most ardent friends and supporters of the 
higher and broader culture for which the 
American nation has done more and on a 
larger scale than any people of our time... . 
We want an effective confederation of all our 
churches that shall yet leave them free to 
manage their own local affairs. How and on 
what conditions we can bring it about is a 
very nice and difficult problem, but all our 
churches might agree within certain limits to 
sustain themselves by the judgment and 
authority of confederate churches of their own 
order. I think we may learn much by study- 
ing the proceedings of our American brethren 
in this direction. 





The Sacred Heart Review questions our re- 
cent statements respecting Archbishop Ken- 
rick and his attitude toward the dogma of 
papal infallibility. We reaffirm that at first 
he did oppose not only “ the opportuneness of 
the definition of the dogma” but the dogma 
itself, and that, too, on Scriptural grounds. 
If not, what did the archbishop.mean, then, 
when he said: 

The primacy of the Roman pontiff, both in 
honor and in jurisdiction, in the universal 
church, I acknowledge. Primacy, I say, not 
lordship. ... But that it can be proved from 
the words of Holy Scripture by any one who 
would be faitbful to the rule of interpretation 
prescribed to us in that profession of faith 
which we have uttered at the opening of this 
council, and so often on other occasions, I 
deny. 

Or when he said: 

It is obviously impossible to deduce from 
the words, ‘‘ Thou art Peter,’ etc., a peremp- 
tory argument in proof even of the primacy, 
etc. 

Other quotations of similar tenor from his 
speech might be quoted. We are well aware 
that ultimately Archbishop Kenrick assented 
to the dogma, but for reasons not at all cred- 
itable to the church which made such assent 
imperative. 

—_ 


THE VANGUARD RETURNS. 


Nine members of The Congregationalist’s Ori- 
ental party came in on the Fuerst-Bismarck 
last Friday, and if all look in as good health 
as Dr. G. R. Leavitt, who showed up at The 
Congregationalist office last week, and as one 
or two of the Brookline contingent whom we 
have seen, their trip can certainly be pro- 
nounced a success. They bring good tidings 
concerning those who are still in Europe, 
most of whom will probably return on the 
Columbia with Dr. and Mrs. Dunning, who 
are due in New York on July 4. The party’s 
sojourns in lands ruled by foreign potentates 
apparently has not abated their loyalty to 
things American, if their choice of a steamer 
and of the day on which they are to land in 
this country be a trustworthy thermometer. 

The latest word from Dr. Dunning himself 
comes from Vienna and reports a delightful 
stay in Constantinople, where the Roberts 
College people and the ladies of the American 
College for Girls did everthing in their power 
to entertain their American guests. Despite 
this prodigal hospitality, there was evidently a 
feeling of relief when leaving the city, in view 
of the exceedingly complicated and delicate 
political situation. A very pleasant day was 
spent in Vienna, while in Paris and London 
the length of the stay depended on individual 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The cheap carriages in which economical 
and sensible people ride through Central 
Park all stop at the two great museums— 
that of natural history, near the western 
(Eighth Avenue) border, and that of art, 
near the Eastern (Fifth Avenue) border. 
As the rider can, on showing his ticket, 
take a vacant seat in any later vehicle of the 
line, he, if a stranger, is likely to follow the 
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example of his fellow-passengers and run 
into the art building ‘‘ just to take a passing 
glance”’ at its galleries and their treasures. 
Thus yielding to impulse, he is undone. 
No matter what may be his engagements, he 
will not leave until the custodians hint to 
him that the doors are about to be closed, 
when he goes out with a fixed resolve to 
drop tomorrow’s business and spend the 
day in the museum. And so, unless he is 
under strict bonds to others, he will give 
hours of other days to the study of the 
countless objects of art, ancient and mod- 
ern, in all departments, and one of his chief 
regrets on leaving the city will be that he 
must give up these delightful and profita- 
ble visits, 

The building and grounds are themselves 
well worth seeing, though the present spa- 
cious structure, equal to that of the British 
Museum, is but the beginning of what is to 
be when the plan is completed, and in some 
future -day the eighteen acres set apart for 
the purpose shall be covered with halls and 
galleries for the safe keeping of treasures 
already valued at eight millions of dollars, 
and accumulating faster than suitable ar- 
rangementa can be made for their storage 
and exhibition. 

For the devotee of antiquity there are 
sculptured and inscribed slabs dug from 
Oriental and Egyptian sands, coeval with 
the obelisk that from its knoll near by now 
looks down upon the museum, as 4,000 
years ago it looked upon “the city of the 
sun,’’ and many centuries later, in Alex- 
andria, upon Cleopatra and the splendors 
of her imperial retinue. There is the won- 
derful Cypriotic collection also, unearthed 
by di Cesnola, whom the fortunate visitor 
may perhaps hear telling their story; statues 
that early Greek and Roman eyes gazed on 
with admiration; ornaments of gold and 
ivory, and precious gems worn by royal 
beauties that have been dust for centuries; 
curious articles for every conceivable use, 
illustrating the taste and skill of artists 
and artisans of ages long gone by. But 
what captivates most beholders is the work 
of later times—especially the paintings, 
in variety and value unequaled elsewhere 
on this side the Atlantic—masterpieces of 
the finest artists whose work now claims 
the admiration of the world. To see them 
‘¢is a liberal education.”” To miss them is 
a loss to which one should submit only on 
the compulsion of dire necessity. 

The Botanic Garden. 

Anott er long step has been taken towards 
a realization of New York’s botanic garden 
project, viz., the securing of the $250,000 
endowment fund, which insures 250 acres 
of land in Bronx Park and a $500,000 ap- 
propriation from the city treasury to be 
laid out in buildings—botanic museum, 
greenhouses, lecture room, laboratory, etc. 
The control is now, and bids fair to be, 
largely in the hands of gentlemen of cul- 
ture, refinement and integrity—President 
Low, Pierpont Morgan, W. E. Dodge, 
C. Vanderbilt, Andrew Carnegie, several 
college professors and city officers of known 
good repute. Their plans, so far developed, 
are on the most liberal scale, and the insti- 
tution when fairly in operation will be one 
of the most useful in the land. 

Our Public Library. 

Our Public Library enterprise is also 
quietly getting under good headway. Of 
course the many details to be settled require 
time and mutual concessions, and the con- 
solidated board of trustees are not over- 
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ready to talk of matters that are yet uncer- 
tain, but they do not contradict the state- 
ment that they are agreed on two important 
points: (1) the occupancy of the Lenox prop- 
erty, with generous additions to the present 
building for a large and thoroughly sup- 
plied reference library for scholars, ample 
rooms to be furnished for their special use 
while pursuing studies and prosecuting re- 
searches in all departments of science; and 
(2) the establishing and keeping well sup- 
plied several popular circulating libraries— 
say one in the southern wards, one on each 
side of Central Park and one in Harlem— 
for the use of the general reading public. 
These two features of the plan, if wisely 
carried out, will go far towards silencing 
the most common objections to the man- 
agement of the present collections, and, in- 
deed, would seem to make the best prac- 
ticable use of the munificent endowments 
already in hand and of others reasonably to 
be expected from cultured people of wealth 
in future years. 

The Harlem Ship Canal. 

The week’s event for people out of doors 
was the opening of the Harlem ship canal, 
from the Hudson River to Long Island 
Sound—a work well worth rejoicing over. 
Not that it is finished, that will require two 
years more and an outlay of $1,000,000 a 
year. But it is the realization of a long 
cherished hope and has demonstrated that 
the canal is not at all the Utopian scheme 
that many thought it to be. True, it was 
no child’s play, cutting through a hill of 
solid rock seventy feet high a channel 1,000 
feet long and from 350 to 400 feet wide, 
dredging and deepening Spuyten Duyvil 
Creek and Harlem River—much of its bed 
found to be solid rock—to a depth sufficient 
for the passage of large, heavily-laden ves- 
sels between the sound and the river, and 
then the construction of 1,500 feet of per- 
manent shore protection. All this has been 
the ceaseless work for eleven years of a reg- 
iment of laborers under the direction of 
United States army engineers, who report 
the use of 190,000 pounds of dynamite, the 
removal of 550 tons of rock, 160,000 cubic 
yards of earth and 1,000,000 cubic yards of 
mud, 

It was a gala day for Harlem. Thousands 
went up from the lower city, big dignitaries 
from ‘‘all over’’ were on hand, a grand 
water parade of large and small craft made 
the passage through from river to sound, a 
land parade marched over much of the dis- 
tance, bands of music did their best, flags 
of all sizes and various material waved, ar- 
tillery thundered, orators orated, and a 
splendid display of fireworks lit up the 
evening sky. It was the Seventeenth of 
June, and many Yankees hereabouts made 
the demonstration commemorate for them 
the battle of Bunker Hill. Hunrinaron. 


FROM THE INTERIOR, 
Church Dedication. 

Our brethren at Western Springs, Rev. 
P. W. Perry, pastor, are to be congratulated 
on the completion of their house of worship 
and its dedication, Sunday, June 16. The 
dedicatory sermon was by Dr. H. A. Bush- 
nell, Rev. J. C. Armstrong, who laid the 
foundations of the work many years ago, 
preached im the evening, and the pastor in 
the morning. The edifice is neat, attractive, 
convenient, and in every way adequate to 
the demands of the parish. As a suburb of 
Chicago, the place and the church are sure 
to increase in importance. Mr. Perry has 
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served the people faithfully eight years and 
is now reaping the results of his labors. 
Memorial Service. 

Friday morning, June 14, memorial serv- 
ices for Mrs. F, A. Noble were held at the 
rooms of the W. b. M.1. They were tender, 
appreciative and loving services. Mrs, Case, 
president of the Illinois Branch, Miss Win- 
gate, Mrs. Montgomery, Mrs. J. Haven, wife 
of the late Profeesor Haven, and mother of 
Miss Haven of China, Mrs. Willcox and 
others equally interested in the missionary 
work so dear to Mrs. Noble brought their 
tribute of affection to her memory. More 
and more as the weeks pars will the loss 
which has come to the churches through 
the departure from among us of this devoted 
and gifted servant of God be realized. 
Condition of the Churches. 

Reports from those in or near Chicago are, 
upon the whole, encouraging. There have 
been few revivals, yet in nearly all our 
churches has there been a good degree 
of interest. To some of the smaller and 
younger of them, as at Douglass Park, the 
additions have been large. Here the mem- 
bership has more than doubled, about one 
hundred having been received within the 
year. As a rule the larger additions have 
been to our newer churches, although the 
older and stronger churches have not been 
without their blessings. Reports from the 
missionary rally continue to be cheering, 
although it will be difficult to get such col- 
lections as are needed to pay the debt and 
make the advance called for another year. 
There ought to be money enough for all 
our societies, but there never will be till 
all the churches are taught to give as God 
has prospered them, and till we are willing 
to admit that home missionary churches, 
having all they can do to meet their own 
expenses, can make only very small contri- 
butions to the aggressive work of the de- 
nomination. Would it not be just as hon- 
est for us to admit that we have only about 
three thousand contributing churches any- 
way, and that those under the care of the 
IIome Missionary Society neither can nor 
will make any very considerable offering 
for the foreign work? Would it not help 
us if we were to see that the funds needed, 
if obtained at all, must come from the older 
and well-to-do churches, and that these 
churches must prepare to double or treble 
their gifts if our benevolent work is to go 
on? 

The Crerar Library. 

The trustees of this library have secured 
the aixth story of the Marshall Field Build- 
ing, corner of Washington Street and Wa- 
bash Avenue, for five years from date. 
The location is well chosen and accessible. 
The rooms are well lighted, pleasant and 
comparatively quiet. There is ample space 
for all the work that can be done in five 
years and for all the books which ought to 
be collected in that time. With the pros- 
perity of the steel works, in which Mr. 
Crerar was a large owner, the income from 
his benefaction will be considerably in- 
creased, and if arrangements can be made 
with the city and the people of South Chi- 
cago for the additional facilities in the way 
of transportation which the company re- 
quires, there will soon be erected near the 
present plant shops to cost not less than 
$1,700,000. Evenif these shops go to Joliet 
the income of the library would hardly be 
affected. 

Whitman Sunday. 
{tis hoped that pastors of our churches 
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will not forget that the friends of Marcus 
Whitman desire that his memory be kept 
alive, and the service he rendered the coun- 
try in the saving of Oregon emphasized by 
sermons or allusions the last Sunday in 
June. Dr. O. W. Nixon of the Inter- Ocean, 
an admitted authority on all that pertains 
to the early history of the Northwest, has 
written an account of the way in which 
Marcus Whitman saved Oregon. The book 
appeared, Thursday, June 20, and is as in- 
teresting as a romance. 

Dr. Pearsons, who has done so much for 
our colleges and who is ready to do so much 
more, is more anxious than words can ex- 
press that throughout our denomination 
interest should be taken in the life and 
work of the man who saved Oregon, and 
that this interest, by the permission and en- 
couragement of our pastors, should be al- 
lowed to express itself in contributions 
toward the endowment of Whitman College, 
to which he has himself pledged condition- 
ally $50,000, It is not expected that contri- 
butions will be in any single instance what 
might be called large, but it is hoped that a 
majority of our churches and pastors will 
respond to the appeal and give something, 
even if it sometimes amount to less than a 
dollar. The money can be sent to Mr. Her- 
rick of the Education Society in Chicago, or 
to the secretaries of the society at Boston. 
A little of the money which is often thrown 
away on fireworks for the Fourth might 
perhaps be put into the Whitman Memorial, 
where it would finally make more noise and 
do more good than if allowed to explode in 
the ordinary way. 


Pretty Profitable Faith Healing. 

The famous John Alexander Dowie of 
Chicago is in trouble with the courts. He 
is accused of violating the city ordinance 
in keeping a hospital without obtaining a 
license. The Woodlawn people, where his 
establishment is located, declare that it isa 
hospital, and that the presence of cripples 
and persons who come hither to be healed 
by faith alone, in answer to Dr. Dowie’s 
prayers, constitutes a nuisance which should 
be abated. The doctor says he does not 
keep a hospital, that he is a minister, that 
he preaches at certain places and at cer- 
tain times every Sunday, and that people 
simply come to his houses, pay ten dollars a 
week for board and are healed in answer to 
his prayers. He does not deny having made 
$30,000 the past year, or having paid $10,- 
000 for a printing outfit, or that he has a 
vast land speculation on hand in the vicin- 
ity of Blue Island. His conduct in court 
was hardly edifying. Between him and the 
witnesses brought against him the charge 
of lying was freely passed. The court fined 
him fifty dollars and costs, so that his en- 
tire bill will be nearly $200—a mere baga- 
telle for a person, with his income. The 
doctor promptly appealéd to a higher court, 
so that the end is not yet. The establish- 


ment, which is just opposite the World’s— 


Fair grounds, has already assumed immense 
proportions and can be kept up only at 
immense expense, 

Ministers’ Meeting. 

Last Monday Rev. Dr. J. A. Adams read 
an interesting and valuable paper on the 
Humanity of Christ. Next Monday the 
ministers are to go to Milwaukee on the 
Whaleback and spend three hours with 
their brethren in the Cream City. They 
will hold their regular meeting on the boat, 
and listen to a paper on St. Paul’s Idea of 
Inspiration, written by Professor Lloyd of 
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the Pacific Theological Seminary. Milwau- 
kee just now is considerably excited over 
charges brought against some of the brew- 
eries of employing children under fourteen 
years of age, furnishing them an undue 
amount of beer to drink and exposing them 
to demoralizing conversation. The charge 
is brought by Inspector Stewart of the 
United States Labor Bureau, and the own- 
ers of the breweries insist that its truth 
shall be proved. 
Chicago, June 22. FRANKLIN, 


en 


LETTERS FROM THE ORIENT. 
Xv. JUDEA AND SAMARIA, 


These weekly letters could not keep pace 
with The Congregationalist’s party in its 
journey through Palestine, for more was 
crowded into a week than could be chronicled 
in a letter, and the attempt to recount our 
experiences in such narrow space would re- 
sult in little more than a catalogue of events 
and places, I turn back from that part of 
the journey now completed, to trace our 
steps through Judea and Samaria, We left 
Jerusalem early on the morning of April 24, 
turning our faces northward, over the great 
road to Damascus. Why should such an 
apology for a bridle path be called a road? 
It was much more like the top of a stone 
wall, over which heavily laden camels, 
horses and donkeys slowly pick their way. 
Into it the farmers toss the loose stones 
from the fields, and if there is any country 
which is more fully furnished with stones 
than Judea, I have never seen it. Could 
this land ever have supported a very large 
population? We are told that in the pros- 
perous period of Jewish history it was 
under much more thorough cultivation. 
But the soil has not essentially changed, 
and in many places if the stones were 
carefully gathered from one half the land 
they would completely cover the other 
half, and another crop of them would soon 
appear. 

However familiar one may be with Pales- 
tine through study of the Bible, he will 
certainly be surprised on his first visit to it 
to find it so small. At several points one 
can see across its entire breadth from the 
Mediterranean tothe Jordan and far beyond. 
Each of the twelve tribes must have been 
shut in by very narrow boundaries, and the 
distance from one town to another between 
which remarkable battles were once fought 
is startlingly small. An hour’s walk from 
Jerusalem brings us to the Gibeah of Ben- 
jamin where occurred the tragic events 
recorded in Judges 19, which led to the al- 
most complete destruction of that tribe. It 
is difficult to see how the little rocky terri- 
tory which it claimed could ever have sus- 
tained a population with 25,000 men of war. 
Another hour brings us, about six miles 
north of Jerusalem, to Ramah, built by a 
king of Israel to keep his subjects from 
crossing over into the kingdom of Judah. 
That was the boundary line. Two miles 
further we come to the village of El-Bireh, 
which tradition says was the place where 
Joseph and Mary discovered that Jesus was 
not in the company with which they were 
going home to Nazareth. It would be a 
very short day’s journey from this point 
to Jerusalem. 

It requires less than another hour to 
bring us to a little cluster of hovels which 
perhaps is the site of Bethel. There our 
tent was pitched for luncheon. Near by 
Abraham also pitched his tent as he jour- 
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neyed into the promised land. There Jacob 
rested as he returned toward his grand- 
father’s early home. There he slept with a 
stone for his pillow, and probably stones 
for his bed also. It would not be easy to 
find a place free from them large enough to 
lie down in. On the opposite hillside ter- 
races rise one above another toward the sky, 
not unlike a ladder even to our eyes, as we 
lay looking at it from under our tent. But 
showers descended and shut out the view till, 
when we were ready to start, the sun smiled 
on us again. The skies ehange with won- 
derful quickness in Palestine at this season. 
More than once we saw, as did Elijah’s serv- 
ant, ‘‘a little cloud rising out of the sea, 
like a man’s hand,” and within half an hour 
the heaven would be black with clouds and 
wind and the showers would come down 
heavily. 

But though we did not get beyond clouds 
and rain entirely, we were little inconven- 
ienced by them, and before the end of our 
first day’s journey northward we had come 
down into fertile meadows through which 
streams of water were flowing, and we 
camped that night on the greensward some 
distance beyond the village of Sinjil, already 
congratulating ourselves that we were find- 
ing far more beauty and variety in the nat- 
ural scenery of Palestine than we had ex- 
pected. 

Next morning we crossed a fertile plain 
to a low hill marked by some ruins. Here 
stood Shiloh. Here the Benjaminites who 
survived the terrible battles with their 
brethren after the tragedy of Gibeah caught 
for themselves wives of the girls of the vil- 
lage dancing in one of their festivals. Here 
Eli lived, and here, after judging Israel 
forty years, he died, when he heard that 
the Ark of God was taken by the Philis- 
tines. A broad platform of stones is pointed 
out as the place where the ark once stood. 
That morning was along one as over hills 
and across valleys we pressed on till past 
noon we camped beside Jacob’s well, near 
the entrance of the valley between Gerizim 
and Ebal, two mountains looking at each 
other in a silence which conceals the story 
of the most important events in the life of the 
young nation which Joshua had led across 
the Jordan. After luncheon we, as our 
Master did, sat beside the well. It is cov- 
ered over now and inclosed in a garden. 
We read the story of his interview with the 
woman of Sychar, looked up at the moun- 
tain where she said her fathers worshiped, 
and then went up to see the place of their 
altars. 

It did not seem a difficult thing for a great 
company gathered in the valley to hear 
words spoken from the lower spurs of either 
mountain. I doubt not that the blessings 
and curses could be so uttered there as to 
be distinctly understood in the valley. I 
heard the bray of an ass who was standing 
near the top of Gerizim as plainly as I have 
often heard them around my tent at night 
and the answer of an ass on the other moun- 
tain was not less distinct. It sounded as a 
rebuke to those who will not believe the law 
could be heard from these peaks as em- 
phatic as that spoken by Balaam’s ass. 

The view from the summit of Gerizim is 
one of the finest in Palestine. To the west 
the great sea sparkles. To the east is the 
Ghor and the mountains beyond. To the 
south is the hill country of Judea, while at 
its feet lies Nablous in the midst of a forest 
of fruit trees. Near the top of the moun- 
tain is the one remaining place in the world 
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where burnt sacrifices are still offered to 
Jehovah. Three times a year the Samari- 
tans go up there from Nablous and keep 
the ancient festivals, and there, a little 
while before our visit, they had killed the 
Paschal lamb and eaten the Passover. They 
are only a little handful, perhaps 150 in all, 
living in a corner of the thriving town and 
having a little synagogue poorly furnished. 
But, like many another sect, they are sure 
that the truth is deposited with them alone. 
They will not allow any marriages outside 
their own number, and their supply of girls 
for wives is so small that some of the less 
favored ones have to wait till they are past 
fifty for a home of their own. These Sa- 
maritans remain, a little remnant, witness- 
ing to the fact that a revelation from God 
to a race may be rejected by them and yet 
may bless the world; for surely no greater 
truth has been revealed than that which the 
Messiah told to the Samaritan woman, 
‘The hour cometh when neither in this 
mountain nor in Jerusalem shall ye worship 
the Father.’’ A journey through Palestine 
helps wonderfully to impress the meaning 
of that famous utterance, for surely it 
would be hard to find places where the 
presence of God seems less manifest than in 
gloomy, miserable Jerusalem or on this 
mountain with its solitary, ruined temple, 
representing a race almost extinct. But in 
London and Boston and Chicago and a 
thousand other places in far distant lands 
‘*true worshipers worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth ’’; and in all places, just 
as truly as at Jerusalem and Gerizim, he 
seeks such to worship him. 

Dr. H. M. Field, in his delightful book, 
Among the Holy Hills, has an exciting 
chapter on the experiences of his party at 
Nablous. Robbery and rain brought to 
them wretchedness unrelieved. But the 
young moon looked down on us from clear 
skies, and if noise could afford protection 
our Turkish guards made enough tbat night 
to scare away thieves during the entire 
journey. Nablous, like Naples a contrac- 
tion from Neapolis, really appears to justify 
its name of New City, for it is perhaps the 
most flourishing business place in Pales- 
tine. If the product of its soap factories 
could only be used in the country instead 
of being exported, its people would be far 
more attractive. 

Our ride for the next two days will always 
remain in memory as most beautiful among 
fair scenes of many countries. Undoubtedly 
our party had rare good fortune, going 
through the country when it was at its best, 
with weather that could not have been im- 
proved. But every member of it agreed 
that scant justice had been done by writers 
generally to the natural scenery of Pales- 
tine. We had planned a journey through 
it mainly for its historic associations. But 
every evening in our camp circle fresh en- 
thusiasm broke out over the splendid views, 
the rich, changing colors of barren moun- 
tain, fertile plain and distant sea, of tlowery 
paths and meadows, picturesque villages, 
wretched only on close contact, of land- 
scapes of olive and corn and vine and pop- 
pies, gray, green and crimson mingling with 
the brown of new plowed fields. Even if 
one were not tenderly affeeted by history 
the most precious in all the world, the lover 
of natural scenery will hardly find else- 
where so wonderful a combination of im- 
pressive, pleasing and contrasted pictures. 

Islanded in verdure, at ‘‘ the head of the 
fat valley,” is a high hill, now crowned with 
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a miserable village and some picturesque 
ruins. There once stood Samaria, the capi- 
tal of the northern kingdom of Israel. 
More impressive than Mount Zion, because 
in the midst of far richer country and 
capable of greater development both of 
strength and wealth, one cannot help 
thinking that the temple of Jehovah might 
more naturally have been located here, 
More complete isolation saved Judea from 
entire subjection to the power of the East 
for 150 years after Israel fell. But it was 
to be expected that the richest prize should 
be captured first. Here is the gate where 
the prophecy of Elisha was fulfilled when 
the siege of Benhadad was raised and the 
officer of Israel was trodden to death by 
the crowd, The place may be exactly lo- 
cated, because there could have been no 
other gate meeting the conditions. Here 
are still to be seen some of the ruins of 
Herod’s ivory palace and many of the 
columns of that splendid colonnade which 
he built round the hill, encircling the city. 
But why should I try to crowd into a para- 
graph even the briefest allusions to a history 
so rich as that of Samaria? 

We rode on over the hills and across the 
fertile vales of which there seemed to be no 
end till at last, past noon, we saw our 
luncheon tent on the sloping plain of 
Dothan, where Joseph found his brethren. 
It is a rich pasture still. That night we 
camped on the edge of the plain of Esdrae- 
lon, just north of the village of Jenin. 
Across the plain in the far distance rose a 
line of mountains, and against the northern 
sky were seen a few of the buildings of 
Nazareth. Palms rose from a forest of 
fruit trees near our camp. On the hill to 
the east was a Moslem cemetery from which 
we had a memorable view of the great plain 
glowing in the rays of the setting sun, 
which gradually faded, lingered on Little 
Hermon and the mountains of Gilboa, 
touched last the line of Carmel and then 
left the world in darkness. 

Saturday we crossed the plain—a glorious 
ride. Wecompassed Jezreel on its fair emi- 
nence, and recalled the account of Ahab 
and Jezebel and Naboth. We looked across 
to Shunem, beyond the fields of waving 
grain and the farmers with the oxen, such 
as Elisha plowed with, turning the green 
sod into brown. From Shunem we went 
around the hill eastward to Nain, and there 
we lunched beside a Roman Catholic church, 
in whose cool shadow we rested. It serves 
no worshipers, for there are no Catholics in 
the little village, and, of course, no people 
in the surrounding country, for although 
this is exclusively a farming population, no 
house or tree dots these great plains. Every 
one lives in the villages, but every Sunday 
a priest comes over from Nazareth and in 
lonely solitude conducts a service. That is 
all in this place where Jesus raised the 
widow’s son which suggests to these people 
that there was once a visitor to Nain who 
had power, not only over life but over death 
also. 

After luncheon a black Bedouin with a 
gray beard came down from his tent on the 
hillside, bringing a guitar with one string, 
from which he extracted some doleful music 
and sang to us songs of love and war. He 
was rewarded by the gift of a brass tag, 
bearing the advertisement of a New York 
business firm, which he wore with pride. 
Then we mounted our horses and rode 
toward Nazareth. 

Athens, May 26. A. E. D 
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‘ O understand the position of Mans 
| field College in Oxford one must 
recall the fact that from the Act 
of Uniformity in 1662 to the statutes of 
1871 the university was closed against Non- 
conformists, and that the faculty of theology 
to this day maintains its exclusive connec- 
tion with the Anglican clergy. To provide 
for an educated ministry the dissenting 
bodies were obliged to establish theological 
colleges, whose relation to the churches is 
much like that of our American theological 
seminaries, save perhaps that the former 
derive more of their support from annual 
contributions in the churches than is usual 
with us. One of these colleges was at Spring 
Hill, founded in 1838, and another at Brad- 
ford in Yorkshire. 

After the legislation of 1871 it was thought 
wise to remove one of the theological col- 
leges to Oxford, the center of the intel- 
lectual and religious life of England and, 
in a way, of the English speaking race. 
Under the terms of endowment of Spring 
Hill it was found possible to remove that 
institution, and Dr. Andrew M. Fairbairn, 
then the head of the Bradford College, was 
chosen to head the movement. 

They came to Oxford in 1882, conducting 
their work for some years in rooms on the 
High Street. In 1888 their own beautiful 
buildings in the rear of Wadham College 
and not far from Keble were ready for oc- 
cupancy. There were last year some thirty 
students in the theological course proper— 
a three years’ course—who had already 
taken their degrees at one of the Oxford 
or Cambridge colleges or at one of the 
Scotch or colonial universities. There 
were also some ten others known as arts 
students, that is, students in course for a 
degree in one of the Oxford colleges, and 
who were also doing partial work in the 
Mansfield theological course. The work 
of these men was distributed over four, and 
in some cases over five, years. It isa great 
gain that any of the Mansfield men should 
take their Master’s degree in Oxford, since 
Masters are members of the university for 
life. 

In coming to Oxford Mansfield College 
took advantage of a division of sentiment 
which it is well known exists within the 
university itself, and the institution was 
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MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


By Rev. Edward C. Moore, D, D. 


reasonably well assured beforehand of the 
co-operation of such colleges as Merten and 
Exeter and Jesus and Corpus Christi, which 
had maintained the tradition of liberalism 
against the arrant ecclesiasticism which 
reigned from the so-called Oxford move- 
ment to about 1865. With a considerable 
number of the colleges Mansfield stands 
in such relation that its students have the 
privilege of hearing courses in those col- 
leges, and the students of those colleges in 
Mansfield, it need not be said. 

In this way the men have the opportunity 
of instruction from Canon Driver, the suc- 
cessor of Pusey at Christ CLurch, of Canon 
Cheyne, the Oriel professor of interpreta- 
tion, and of that exquisite New Testament 
scholar, Professor Sanday of Exeter. And 
in the last days of Edwin Hatch it is al- 
leged that his hearers were chiefly Mans- 
field men. To the friends of Mansfield, [ 
suppose, should also be added the master 
of Balliol, who was so great a personal force 
in Oxford, Jowett, who passed away last 
year. 

Despite all this, no one who knows Oxford 
would imagine but that Dr. Fairbairn’s task 
has been one of supreme difficulty, one in 
which he has shown extraordinary force and 
tact, and all the faculties of a rare leader 
among men. It is just possible that he 
owes something of his success to the fact 
that, with all of his devotion to the English 
Independent Church, he is not an English 
Nonconformist himself, but a Scotchman, a 
Presbyterian originaliy, an Edinburgh Uni- 
versity man, with the inborn self-respect 
of his position, not hardened into self as 
sertion, as one sometimes sees it, perhaps 
pardonably, in at least some representatives 
of the Independent Church. 

I presume it is hard for us here in New 
England to realize the perpetual insolence 
which Congregationalism in Old England 
meets. Anyway, Dr. Fairbairn has had the 
canny good sense to let the other people 
do the blundering, and, being a man in- 
tellectually far too brilliant to be overlooked 
and too strong to be wantonly provoked, he 
has won and held for himself and for the 
institution a place which even sanguine 
friends had not thought possible to be won 
in Oxford in so short a time. I think no 
competent person pretends to deny that he 
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A Stronghold of English Nonconformity. 


is on the whole the most learned man in 
Oxford in the department of theology. 

{lis appearance is familiar to many Amer- 
icans. Ile is fond of America, and under- 
stands our fife better than most Englishmen 
whom I have known. His manner of in- 
struction gives you that sense of tension 
which one had with Dr. Roswell Hitchcock. 
Ile is not a Scotcbman without a metaphysi- 
cal bias. But his greatest strength is, per- 
haps, in his knowledge of history. It is 
said that he regards his course upon Com- 
parative Religion as the deposit of a good 
deal of the best work of his life. His sym- 
pathy with current social movements may 
be judged from his book, Religion in His- 
tory and Modern Life, Second Edition, 1893. 
An earlier work, Studies in the Life of 
Christ, is well known in this country. But 
his great work thus far is his Place of 
Christ in Modern Theology. He believes that 
the time has come when, after a whole gen- 
eration of destruction and then of the gath- 
ering of critical materials for a new at- 
tempt, of transition and in many things of 
the growth of an absolutely new mode of 
apprehension, a new constructive effort in 
Christian doctrine may be made. I believe 
that in the book before us he has gone as 
far in this direction as any living writer in 
the English tongue. 

To a certain extent Dr. Fairbairn over- 
shadows everybody else at Mansfield, though 
he would not seek to have it so, and the 
others, I think, would not wish it otherwise. 
The New Testament instruction is given by 
Professor Massie of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Corpus, Oxford, who had 
also been for a number of years at Spring 
Hill. Mr. J. Vernon Bartlett of Exeter 
College lectures upon church history. He 
has recently published, in the Present Day 
Primer series, a manual of Early Church 
Ilistory. Mr.G. Buchanan Gray of London 
University, and Fellow of Mansfield, lectures 
upon Hebrew and Old Testament theology, 
and Mr. G. W. Thatcher of Melbourne and 
Edinburgh also in Hebrew and in Old Tes- 
tament history and literature. It isa body 
of young men of rare attainments and de- 
votion, and the personal intercourse of their 
students with them, which is so large an 
element of their instruction, must be help- 
ful in a high degree. 
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The small societies for debate or investi 
gation, composed of the younger instructors 
and the older students from a number of 
the colleges, constitute a characteristic fea- 
ture of the Oxford life. No mention of the 
college would be complete without the 
name of the bursar, Mr. Norman H. Smith 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, upon 
whom a large part of the executive re- 
sponsibility of the institution must fall, and 
whom visitors to Mansfield have invariably 
to thank for help rendered them in every 
way. The sermon class Dr. Fairbairn him- 
self conducts, The pulpit in the Mansfield 
Chapel is filled in term time from Sunday 
to Sunday by men well known in the Eng- 
lish and Scotch churches, and has attained 
a reputation among university men as a 
place where good preaching may be ex- 
pected. 

In Oxford, of all places, there was an op- 
portunity to make this phase of the Mans- 
field life and work to tell, for few, if any, 
of the colleges hold a regular preaching 
service. St. Mary’s is a place for ‘‘ func- 
tions,” and in the town churches, I should 
judge, the average is very low. It is the 
practice of the college to invite for a period 
of from two to four weeks in each term 
some minister in active service to reside in 
the college, dine and walk with the men, be 
college pastor in so far as a stranger can, 
to preach in the college chapel and to lec- 
ture upon any phase of ministerial life and 
work which he may choose. This is in 
place of the work of a permanent homilet- 
ical professor. It is certainly a plan with 
some advantages, and it affords a rare priv- 
ilege for the man thus chosen, and ene 
from which he will bear through life most 
grateful recollection, both of the faculty 
and of the students with whom he was thus 
intimately, though so briefly, thrown, Ican 
hardly think of a greater opportunity for 
an American post-graduate student than to 
spend a year at Mansfield, and there is no 
question of the cordial welcome which he 
would receive. 





OXFORD—AN IMPRESSION OR TWO. 


BY 8H. A. B. 








There is but one Oxford, and there can 
be but one. It is possible to conceive of a 
duplication somewhere on the planet of 
New York, London or Paris, but it is hard 
to imagine that anywhere else on the globe 
should grow up a city that weuld exactly 
reproduce Oxford. One may roam the whole 
world over and find in the midst of crowded 
cities or in quiet, sylvan dells many habita- 
ble places, but provided he has once felt 
the charm of Oxford he is sure always to 
hold that classic city on the Isis before him 
as a kind of touchstone for all other earthly 
abiding places, and as a distant and, per- 
haps, never to be realized final Mecca for 
all his wanderings. 

It is quite likely that the casual visitor is 
not entranced by Oxford as it first presents 
itself to him. The average American tray- 
eler, after doing the Shakespeare region at 
the average American high rate of speed, 
swings down to Oxford, finding it difficult, 
perhaps, to curb his desire to see London 
long enough to inspect Oxford, yet, since it 
is directly on his route, and since it is one 
of those points at which it is considered 
good form to tarry, he gives it possibly a day 
or two; and in that time, of course so far as 
a superficial knowledge of the place goes, 
he-can accomplish a good deal. 
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Oxford is not a large city, its population 
not exceeding 45,000. Moreover, it is com- 
pactly built, and in a little while one can 
make the circuit of the twenty-seven col- 
leges, stopping here and there to enter the 
quadrangles, gaze upon the weather-beaten 
walls, see the libraries, the museums, the 
cathedral, the Martyrs’ Memoria), and Hol- 
man Hunt’s superb picture, the Light of 
the World. Then after luncheon or dinner 
at the quaint old Mitre Inn he goes away 
with a tolerably clear impression of a mass 
of buildiugs, most of them hoary with age, 
of beautiful, shaded walks, of finely kept 
gardens and grounds, and of business streets 
intersecting one another and lined with a 
variety of shops that cater principally to the 
student population. 

Certainly one day at Oxford is far better 
than none, but to receive the best that 
Oxford has to yield one must become an 
Oxonian, at least to the extent of taking 
apartments, of imitating to some extent the 
collegiate habit of life, and of harvesting 
one’s impressions in a leisurely way, giving 
them time to ripen and to be gathered into 
the granary of the mind with some regard 
to order and proportion. Oxford opens up 
its treasures slowly, as a lily expands. 
When, day after day, you have wandered up 
and down its streets, lingered in its halls 
and chapels and libraries, fingered the an- 
cient tomes and manuscripts, gazed upon 
treasures rich and rare brought from near 
and far, and have come into close touch 
with all its literary, historical, scientific and 
ecclesiastical wealth, both of associations 
and of present possession, then you may 
rightly claim that you have at least entered 
upon the path that leads to a true and ade. 
quate knowledge of what Oxford is. 

The impression of age is, perhaps, the 
first that you receive, and without tbis 
flavor of antiquity surely Oxford would be 
bereft of one of its chief attractions. You 
may not be enough of an antiquarian to 
care to make soundings in that morass of 
ambiguous traditions regarding the origin 
of the university; you do not care much 
whether it can be definitely established 
that Alfred the Great actuaily sowed the 
seeds from which this great plant has 
sprung, or whether in the order of founda- 
tion University College preceded Merton, 
or vice versd. But it does give you a new 
sense of the solidity and permanence of in- 
tellectual forces to reflect that for twenty 
generations this place has been the magnet 
that has drawn young men to its excep- 
tional opportunities, not only from al) parts 
Great Britain, but from countries beyond 
the watery girdle that isolates it from 
the rest of the world. Indeed, something 
of this same aspect of age imparts itself to 
the very landscape. ‘‘Won’t you tell me,’’ 
said a brisk American woman to a man in 
charge of the grounds of one of the col- 
leges, ‘*won’t you tell me how you manage 
to keep your turf so beautiful?’’ ‘‘ Well, 
madam,”’ was his reply, ‘‘the secret of it 
is that it has been mowed every morning 
for the last seven hundred years.”’ That 
remarkable velvety finish on lawn and 
shrub and hedge that is seen ail over Eng- 
land appears in the acme of its perfection 
in Oxford, and no new country cana hope to 
compete with it in this particular. Our 
American millionaires may build for them- 
selves palaces on the St. Lawrence and at 
Tuxedo Park, but the peculiar coloring and 
quality of English verdure require the back- 
ground and the action of centuries. 
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Along with this impression of age follows 
closely that of ever-renewing youth. As 
you go up the staircase of the Bodleian 
library, the first thing that arrests your eye 
isatelephone. There it stands, a concrete 
embodiment of smart, hurrying, modern 
life, bringing the nineteenth century close 
to these dim alcoves along whose sides are 
ranged thousands of volumes embodying 
the learning of the ages, The Sheldonian 
theater is a somewhat somber structure re- 
sembling not remotely a medieval fortress, 
but, if you happen to enter it Commemora- 
tion Day, when young Oxford is indulging 
in all sorts of pranks that outdo in ludi- 
crousness the most sophomoric antics of any 
American collegians, you would quickly 
realize that it is no, deserted city through 
which you have been roaming, but one 
which in every part of it quivers with to- 
day’s vitality. 

With such and other intimations of the 
presence and influence of forces and per- 
sonalities distinctly modern, one realizes 
how inadequate and unjust is Matthew Ar- 
nold’s famous characterization of Oxford 
as ‘‘the home of lost causes, forsaken be- 
liefs, unpopular names, impossible loyal- 
ties.’’ Oxford may deserve its reputation 
for both political and ecclesiastical con- 
servatism, but with a student population 
of between two and three thousand healthy, 
happy youths, with hundreds of instructors, 
many of whom have earned an international 
fame, and friendly to and affected, as it 
undoubtedly is today, by currents of thought 
emanating from other intellectual centers, 
Oxford is certainly keeping step with the 
age. 

It is difficult, indeed, to realize that it is 
hardly twenty-five years since young men 
other than those connected with the Church 
of England could be allowed to study in 
this great university and to receive its de- 
grees, but the quarter of a century since 
its doors were thrown open to Nonconform- 
ists has witnessed other innovations hardly 
second in importance and _ significance. 
Mansfield College and Manchester College 
have sprung up to provide theological in- 
struction for Evangelicals and Unitarians, 
respectively, and two colleges for women 
have been established; while in other re- 
spects, notably in the hold that university 
extension and the summer school idea have 
obtained, the crust of English conservatism 
has been repeatedly broken. 

But the chief fascination of Oxford is 
linked with the part its sons have played in 
the political, literary and religious life of 
England and of the world. Is it idle curi- 
osity alone or the impulse of conventional 
sight seeing that takes you to St. Mary’s 
Church, where Jobn Henry Newman 
preached those sermons whose beauty of 
style and sincerity of tone thrilled even 
those who differed in opinion from him; to 
the rooms in Lincoln College associated 
with the beginnings of the Wesleyan move- 
ment: to theslab in Christ Church Cathedral 
that marks the resting place of Pusey; to 
the spreading tree over-shadowing the win- 
dow out of which he who became Bishop 
Heber looked; to the memorial in the chapel 
of Merton College in honor of the martyred 
Patteson; to the Balliol chapel, whence 
look down upon you the portraits of Peel 
and Cardinal Manning and Archbishop Tait 
and Jowett and Browning? No, it is be 
cause these various reminders bring before 
you men who went out from Oxford to 
strike sturdy blows for truth, to do heroic 
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service for God and men, that you care to 
visit what to every thoughtful, reverent 
soul can be nothing else than shrines, 

Since Wyclif in the thirteenth century 
lifted his voice against the abuses of the 
papacy, through the Wesleyan movement 
of the eighteenth century and the distinct- 
ively Oxford movement of 1833, down even 
to our generation, which has listened to the 
fine and stirring ethical teachings of the 
late T. II, Green, and still has an open ear for 
Canon Gore and Dr. Fairbairn and Edward 
Caird and Dr. Sanday, Oxford has been a 
fountain of religious influences that have 
been felt in the farthest corners of Christen- 
dom, 

Yes, one might well be glad to live his 
days out in this ‘‘ sweet city with her dream- 
ing spives.’’ But, if that privilege be not 
vouchsafed to the average mortal, if it is 
still necessary that there should be other 
cities and towns elsewhere in the world 
with their requisite population, one will be 
thankful for a comparatively transient stay 
in England’s greatest university city. 

It is a full year now since my tent was 
pitched there for a few brief days, but the 
absorbing duties of the twelve months since 
then have been powerless to efface from my 
mind the noble tower of Magdalen College, 
guarding the graceful bridge over the Cher- 
well, or the glorious west window in Exe- 
ter chapel, or of winding, fascinating High 
Street, frequented both day and evening by 
companies of merry, gleeful students and 
by townsfolk, too, on their errands of busi- 
ness or pleasure, or of the city with its for- 
est of spires and towers and turrets seen at 
the close of day from peaceful Iffley, with 
the quiet poppy-sowed meadows in the 
foreground closing in around the city in 
loving embrace. Add to these pictures the 
glow of human interest. Let the great 
souls of Wyclif and Whitefield and Ridley 
and Latimer and Thomas Arnold and Arthur 
Stanley speak to you out of Oxford’s past, 
and is it any wonder that your eyes grow 
dim with tears and that a moment later you 
are thanking God for all his servants whom 
Oxford has nurtured, who have departed 
this life in his faith and fear, and who have 
made it easier for us who follow them to be 
true and earnest and good? 


oer 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SOUTH. 


BY M. C. HAZARD, PH.D. 


The problem which the South has to 
solve as to what shall be done with and for 
the colored people is no small one. How 
great it is can be realized only by seeing the 
Negroes in their own environment. Then 
it is depressing enough. 

The Negroes areimmoral. How immoral 
they are cannot be conceived until one has 
seen them huddled together in their cabins 
and heard the facts from educated and 
trustworthy men of their own race. Chas- 
tity cannot be expected in one-room cabins, 
such as the most of them have. Neither 
can it hope to flourish when so large a pro- 
portion of their own preachers set an exam- 
ple of immorality. 1n relation to the white 
race they still are subservient. 

The Negroes are thievish. The habits of 
old slavery times have been perpetuated so 
far as helping themselves to things in a 
small way from the whites, when they can 
do so with seeming safety. Chickens are 
never safe in their vicinity. A gentleman 
on the boat from Savannah to New York 
said that he had asked a Southerner on a 
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train why the people did not get good hogs 
instead of the razor-backed specimens which 
were visible in the edge of the clearing. 
‘¢ Why don’t you,”’ said he, “‘ get some hogs 
from the North, which would give you some 
good meat instead of these miserable lean 
things?’’ The Southerner thought deeply 
for a little while, but finally said, ‘‘ No, 
they wouldn’t do for this section. No hog 
would be good for anything which couldn't 
outrun a nigger!”’ 

Moreover, the Negroes are untruthful. 
That fact naturally follows, the others be- 
ing true. Lying is the resort of the weak 
for their own protection. The Negroes have 
lied themselves out of so many emergencies 
that they have faith in mendacity. 

Are, then, the colored people a hopeless 
lot? Is there any progress being made 
towards their uplifting? The latter ques- 
tion will be answered not only in the nega- 
tive by many Southern whites, but it will 
be affirmed that they are worse than before 
the war. There are few, however, who can 
justly compare the condition of the blacks 
before and since the rebellion. Some want 
to believe them worse; others are situated 
where the facts are so bad that they infer 
that previously they must have been better. 
Dr. W. A. Candler, president of Emory Col- 
lege, a man of wide observation and catho- 
lic temper, unhesitatingly declares that the 
colored people have made great progress 
since their freedom. Some things clearly 
indicate that there is no need of despairing. 

First, let me bear witness to the good 
work being done by the A. M. A. schools 
which I visited at Charleston, Savannah and 
Albany. They are samples of what that 
association is doing in the South in many 
other places. One is impressed with the 
good order maintained in them, the interest 
of the pupils, the thoroughness of the work 
done. Many Southerners freely testified to 
the excellence of the teaching and training 
being done in them. These schools are to 
be estimated as to their results, not by the 
number of pupils under instruction, but by 
the number whom those pupils ultimately 
will reach and influence. And we must 
bear in mind that the schools of the 
A. M. A. are not the only ones of like char- 
acter in the South. Other denominations 
have entered into that field with a like ob- 
ject in view. 

Another cheering fact is that the colored 
man, as a rule, is fairly industrious, I do 
not think that he works enough to hurt 
himself, but he works and that continu- 
ously. One would not think so to see the 
numbers of his race who lounge at the rail- 
road stations, waiting to witness the com- 
ing and departure of the trains. Some one 
has lately said that the black man does all 
the work and all the loafing for the South. 
If he does a good share of the loafing, he 
certainly does the most of the work. I saw 
many negroes at work by twos and threes 
in the fields, and invariably without any 
overseer. That looks as if there was some 
faith in them, at least in the matter of 
laboring. 

The black man is naturally religious. 
The church occupies the chief place in his 
estimation. There is no church meeting 
which is not well attended. The preaching 
which they get isin the main abominable. 
The sermons are often without sense, the 
preacher endeavoring to work the people 
up to frenzy by impassioned, stentorian ut- 
terances, with frequent repetitions of the 
text Lasked two preachers if they could 
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read and found that neither of them could: 
They got their texts from hearing them 
repeated by some one else, and then 
‘launched forth.’”’ The effective way to 
lift up the Negro is to lift up his preaching. 
In some way he must have better pulpit in- 
struction. A prominent Southern minister 
said that the white preachers before the 
war used often to preach to their colored 
brethren, but since then they had not been 
in the habit of doing so. ‘And we have 
lost,’ he frankly said, ‘‘and so have. they 
by our not doing so. Brethren,’’ he added, 
‘we have made a mistake, and I propose, 
for one, to do what I can to rectify it.’ 
If more could be found of his way of think- 
ing that would help the matter, though 
more of an organized effort must be made 
along this line. Let it not be supposed 
that the dusky race is incapable of appreci- 
ating good preaching. It was Dr. Gifford, 
I think, who preached for a colored church 
while visiting at Albany, Ga. After the 
sermon was over, his hand was warmly 
shaken by a black man, who said to him, 
‘If you wasn’t a white man I'd kiss ye.”’ 

In some cases the Negroes have the right 
kind of pastors, if not preachers. There is 
one in Albany, Ga., who does not hesitate 
to administer discipline to his church mem- 
bers even in the street when occasion re- 
quires. Passing two of them who were in 
a cart, evidently under the influence of 
liquor and quarreling, he made them get 
down and horsewhipped them until they 
begged for mercy. Overhearing a word 
from them after they got in again, which 
indicated a still unregenerate spirit, he made 
them climb out once more, and this time 
trounced them until they were peaceable of 
soul and opposed to strong drink. That 
colored minister is an exactor of righteous- 
ness among his flock. He has the confi- 
dence of the white people. His rule over 
his flock shows what can be done for his 
people generally by ministers of strong con- 
victions and of upright life. This man lives 
among his church members with somewhat. 
of the authority of one of the old prophets. 

There is hope in the fact that a greater 
interest in the education of the Negro is 
being taken in the South by the native 
whites. The number is rapidly growing of 
those who realize that something must be 
done for the black man for their own pro- 
tection. The presence in their midst of 
such a mass of uneducated, shiftless, incon- 
tinent and untrustworthy human beings is 
being recognized as a menace, not to life, 
for they are singularly barmless, but to the 
well-being of all. I noticed that in Georgia 
the colored children are given, in separate 
schools, about an equal opportunity for ed- 
ucation. There are schools for them both 
in the cities and in the country, such as 
they are. Those in the country, for both 
whites and blacks, are held in cabin like 
buildings hardly fit for stables. They are 
so open as to be very uncomfortable in win- 
ter. The teaching is poor, for the pay is 
poor; and yet it is teaching, and that is far 
better than absolute ignorance. In onecase, 
at least, the appreciation of the teaching 
done in an A. M. A. school is such that the 
county school commissioners told me that 
they would like to give it its proportion of 
aid from the State school fund—about $7 50 
for each pupil. 

The responsibility for the education of 
this peculiar people should be thrown upon 
the South just in so far asit can be done. 
The task is so great that it cannot be done 
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by the North alone. The South must be 
made to feel that this is its work. We 
should make the most of any willingness 
anywhere to take it up. 

The morality of the colored man will im- 
prove with improved conditions. He must 
have at least a two-room cabin. The pos- 
session of a bit of land with a chicken coop 
or two upon it will reform his notions as 
to the equity of supplying one’s table at 
midnight from a neighbor with edible fowl. 
The bane of the South in the past has been, 
and is now, its large plantations. These 
should be broken up. A host of small 
farmers would be far more beneficial to all 
classes than a few with thousands of acres 
each. The South will yet learn that the 
Negro as a small farmer on his own ac- 
count, buying voluntarily here and there, 
will be profitable to the merchant, the gro- 
cer, the miller, the manufacturer. Now, in 
too many cases, his earnings are absorbed 
by one or two, and they are not enough 
even to pamper them, 





GOD'S MIRAOLES. 
BY CLARENCE HAWKES. 


Why talk of wondrous miracles of yore 

When June comes whispering at thy lattice 
door? 

Are not the springing grass and op’ning flowers 

God’s miracles all through the summer hours? 





INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
UNION. 


CLIFTON SPRINGS, JUNE 12-19. 


The International Missionary Union has 
just closed its twelfth annual meeting at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., after a week of 
intense interest and spiritual power. One 
hundred and thirty-three missionaries were 
present, representing twenty-one countries. 
Among the twelve societies represented the 
American Board took the lead, as usual, with 
thirty-eight missionaries. We missed Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin, who was detained by other 
engagements, but we had some veterans of 
our Board, notably Drs. G. W. Wood of Con- 
stantinople, Henry Blodget and wife of Pe- 
king and J. F. Clarke, just arrived from Sam- 
okov, Bulgaria. 

The week was ushered in by “the recog- 
nition session,” when the missionaries present 
mention each their names, fields and denomi- 
nations, years of service and class of work, or 
any other bit of personal introduction for 
mutual acquaintance at the outset. There is 
always great flexibility in the management 
of the week’s program, the whole convention 
having the freedom of a parlor meeting. 
This is particularly so in the devotional ses- 
sions—morning hour from nine to ten—and in 
the discussions of missionary topics. The 
subject of the relation of the missionary to his 
government brought out the general opinion 
that while the missionary has the same right 
to governmental protection that the business 
man has, it is not best to appeal to govern- 
ment except in extreme need. The opium 
habit, or the use of other dangerous narcotics, 
as Indian hemp, in their relation to church 
membership, was discussed. The common 
experience was that these things must be 
given up, and touching incidents of the 
spiritual advantage gained by individuals 
and churches by this sacrifice were given. 
Rev. W. C. Dodd of Siam told of thirty 
churches among the Laos people, who volun- 
tarily gave up the betel nut and other indul- 
gences, giving their self-denial money to 
gospel work. 

An interesting session was held on the sub- 
ject of musicas an evangelizing agency. Mis- 
sionaries from India illustrated this attract- 
ively by the native tunes as they use them 
set to Christian words. Dr. H. H. Jessup said 
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the Arabic music had no harmony, and when 
he opened a singing school many years ago a 
man said to him, ‘‘I protest against singing 
four- tunes at a time.’ Missionaries from 
Mexico, Siam, Syria and other lands spoke of 
the minor key as the rule, but Bishop Penick 
of Africa said it was not so there. The music 
of Africa imitates everything about it—birds, 
insects, lizards, etc. ‘The plantation melo- 
dies of our Southern negro here are as differ- 
ent from the African music as the croaking of 
a frog is unlike the nightingale.” 

The subject of industrial education brought 
out some interesting experiences, proving that 
the same rule would not work in all lands. 
In China there are already capital workmen. 
In Africa there is no demand for their work, 
while in Syria an industrial school seems to 
be needed, and in the Arcot Mission of India 
it has succeeded. Mission oversight, and es- 
pecially the training of native pastors and 
their relation to the foreign missionaries, was 
extensively discussed. Fields that have been 
worked for some time show more or less simi- 
lar difficulties. Dr. William Ashmore of China 
said that the study of gospel precedents helps 
us out of the difficulty. Paul’s experience is 
the same as ours. ‘‘ We can say to our native 
brethren, we are only here temporarily; we 
want to decrease, and have you increase. 
Develop the natives into an evangelizing, not 
simply a self-supporting, church.” While one 
from China said, ‘‘ We have no public speak- 
ers, we have to make our orators,’’ Rev. F. A. 
Cassidy from Japan said, ‘‘ Our land is full of 
orators, we need the simple gospel.” 

A paper which created considerable discus- 
sion was Dr. Henry Blodget’s on a way to ob- 
tain more missionaries. He suggested that 
companies of young men or of young women 
go out unmarried, pledging themselves to re- 
main so for ten years, when they may return 
home and make new arrangements with boards 
or societies. One object was to save money 
by reducing the salary one-half. Dr. W. E. 
Witter voiced the evident opinion of all by 
saying, ‘‘If God wants me to be married, I 
have no right to say I won’t be married for 
ten years.” Dr. J. A. Davis inquired—there 
being seven missionary Scudders present— 
“Tf the original Scudder who went to India 
had been unmarried, what would have be- 
come of the 529 years which he and his numer- 
ous descendants have given to the Arcot 
Mission?’”’ The training of missionaries be- 
fore going abroad brought out a variety of 
experiences, some of them laughable. Conse- 
crated common sense and an adaptability to 
anything was an acknowledged necessity. 

The afternoon and evening sessions were 
mostly occupied with addresses, in many dif- 
ferent phases, upon the various countries rep- 
resented. The hills tribes of Assam and of 
Laos, missions of the Moravians among the 
lowest of the heathen, and the mission in 
Arabia were among the least familiar themes. 
A new feature this year was the special meet- 
ings for the children of missionaries, of whom 
there were about thirty-five present. The ex- 
hibition of curiosities with addresses to chil- 
dren, the stereopticon entertainment and the 
farewell meeting to outgoing missionaries— 
forty-three in number—drew great crowds 
from the surrounding country. 

The last morning was filled with testimo- 
nies to answered prayer and, in a word, many 
mentioned the best thing gotten at the meet- 
ing. These were the broadening of their 
views and their sympathies, the inspiration of 
Christian companionship; others spoke of the 
spirit of love and of unity, the joy and the 
courage God gives to missionaries. A courage 
greater than a soldier’s is that of a frail woman 
whose husband was murdered before her eyes, 
while some of her fingers were cut off and her 
face scarred. She rose in one of the devo- 
tional sessions and with tears streaming said: 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust him!” 
There were other missionaries here no less 
afflicted, no less courageous, who smiled amid 
their tears and gave joyful testimony to God’s 
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leading. Mrs. Dr. J. C. Hepburn, who with 
her husband went to China in 1840, later to 
Japan with him for pioneer work, spoke in 
her sunny way from an experience of fifty-five 
years: ‘‘ There is no such word as sacrifice in 
the missionary dictionary, only privilege.’ 
One, not a missionary, who had attended the 
week’s meeting, gave this parting testimony: 
‘You are the brightest, the happiest and the 
best people I ever saw. It is you, your own 
selves, that make the impression on me more 
than anything you say.” E. 8. B. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The various degrees of relationship between 
the Pulpit and the Press were discussed at 
the last meeting of the season. The religious 
press found a warm advocate in Rey. A. P. 
Foster, D.D., who pointed out the intimate 
and sympathetic relation between it and the 
pulpit. They have a common work, a com- 
mon aim and a common leader. Moreover, 
both are to a certain extent concerned with 
the same themes, hold similar positions of in- 
fluence and are beset with the same tempta- 
tions to be politic and time-serving. Both 
pulpit and religious press are ordinarily faith- 
ful in leading public sentiment rather than 
in expressing it. The pulpit sets forth the 
great germinal, religious truths, arouses con- 
science and stimulates emotion, while the 
religious press records the religious news of 
the day, enters into questions of sociology 
and applied Christianity and furnishes a plat- 
form for the discussion of the great theological 
doctrines. The pitiable thing is that even to- 
day the circulation of religious papers is com- 
paratively so small. Only one denomina- 
tional paper is taken on an average to every 
seven Congregational families, and but one to 
every five Presbyterian families. 

The religious paper keeps the minister well 
informed and stimulates thought, and it helps 
him by helping his people. The pulpit cannot 
be too ready to aid the religious press, which it 
may do by furnishing contributions, supply- 
ing topics and news, giving its moral support. 
The pulpit can do a vast deal toward creating 
a market for the religious paper, and the wise 
pastor is always anxious to see one in every 
family in his congregation. 

Dr. J. B. Dunn, fitted by his experience as 
a journalist and a minister to consider the re- 
lations of the secular press and the pulpit, 
called attention to the fact that the legitimate 
purpose of both is the good of mankind; there 
is, therefore, no natural antagonism between 
them. Nevertheless, the relations between 
press and pulpit are not as cordial as they 
should be. The two classes have habits of 
thought and argument totally unlike. More- 
over, the newspaper is a private business en- 
terprise which must cater to the’ tastes of its 
readers. The people make the paper. Editors 
as arule recognize religion as a great special 
fact, but with doctrinal or ecclesiastical 
themes they have little concern, preferring to 
discuss practical and live religious topics. 

Dr. Dunn believes that the clergy can do 
much to establish more harmonious relations 
by recognizing the press as a co-laborer with 
the pulpit, cultivating friendly relations with 
the editors, recognizing heartily whatever 
makes for good in the newspaper, furnishing 
its columns with statements of religious in- 
terests, helping the reporters to keep the Sab- 
bath and not forgetting to pray for the press. 

Rev. F. H. Page, who was for some years 
connected with the Boston Advertiser, was 
called upon and his opinions, the outgrowth 
of practical experience, were listened to with 
peculiar interest. After referring to the fact 
that journalism seems to have a special inter- 
est for ministers’ sons, he emphasized the 
statement that newspapers reflect the public. 
The change in the Boston Post, Traveller and 
Journal is a striking illustration of this truth. 
Before the meeting adjourned Dr. Thurber of 
the American Chapel in Paris spoke a few 
words of greeting and Dr. Foster read some 
resolutions lamenting the loss of Dr. Miner. 
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The Home 


FROM THE OLOISTER OF OHESTER 


OATHEDRAL, 
BY H. K. M. 

Thou modest daisy in the cloister fold, 

Lift up thy fair face to the sun and dew, 
And find thy lowly and mysterious life 

Fed from the storehouse of the distant blue. 
Should massive tower, or arch, or cloudy spire 

Rise, and hide from thee th’ eternal sky, 
Thy life, frail flower, would fade, its food with- 

drawn, 

Losing the heaven’s sweet gifts to droop and die. 
Lose not thy free light, O my growing soul, 

In pomps and forms that oft shut out His face; 
His flower finds not its life ’neath arch or dome, 

But where they open to the heaven’s own space. 

— —__ 


How is your boy going to spend his vaca- 
tion? How can he use the idle time be- 
tween now and the opening of school in 
September without becoming demoralized? 
These questions are asked in behalf of boys 
belonging to the average city home, and we 
shall be happy to print replies in our de- 
partment of Mothers in Council. The for- 
tunate upper classes can take their children 
to seashore or mountains, where the boys 
may occupy themselves through the long 
summer days in healthful recreation and in 
gaining much practical knowledge. The for- 
tunate poor classes will set their sons at work 
to earn money for their winter clothing and 
other necessary expenses. But what can 
the son of the middle class father do? Of 
course the boy would rebel against any sys- 
tematic reading or study as absolute tyr- 
anny, but how shall he occupy his time? 
Let us have an “experience meeting’ on 
the subject. 


ee 


SUMMER OHUROH-GOING. 


BY MR&. M. E, SANGSTER. 


Away from home and our own particular 
sanctuary there is apt to be a little letting 
down the bars of habit. We take to our- 
selves a degree of freedom, and perhaps by 
a certain train of reasoning, not far removed 
from sophistry, convince our minds that we 
can worship God as well in our rooms, or 
on a veranda with our books, as by attend- 
ance at church. With inclination to fortify 
argument, one may bring herself to believe 
almost anything. 

Yet the obligation to spend the Sabbath 
strictly, as conscience and custom dictate, 
is not remitted by absence from the town 
and the church where we are known to 
everybody. There our example would not 
tell upon others as it does in a strange 
place, among people unfamiliar, and pos- 
sibly willing by following in our steps to 
excuse themselves from a lapse which they 
cannot justify. One quiet Christian family 
setting the fashion in a rural resort may 
lead a crowd of summer pleasure seekers 
to attend the local churches on the Sabbath 
and the midweck meeting as well, so influ- 
ential for the right are object lessons. 

A lady who opened her charming moun- 
tain home to summer boarders was very 
much impressed by the fact that while ap- 
plicants wrote to her inquiring about the 
table, the rooms, the shade, the chances for 
fishing and driving and other amusements, 
the water in the well, the freedom from 
malaria and everything that had to do with 
their physical comfort, no one asked about 
church privileges. It was significant to her 

-the thought of the comparatively small 
part this special advantage for spiritual 
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growth played in the eyes of persons tempo- 
rarily leaving home. 

Wearied as some of us are by the pressure 
of work in the Sunday school and church 
during nine months of the year the wish 
for a vacation is natural and reasonable. 
But one may drop the responsibilities which 
burden at home without also surrendering 
the right to privileges. In the country 
church one is often divinely fed. Some of 
the most thoughful, richly suggestive ser- 
mons I have ever heard I have listened to 
in country pulpits, and they live in memory 
still, marked as red-letter days, those Sab- 
baths of the soul, when the message from 
above came to me through the lips of mes- 
sengers whose names were unknown to me 
as they spoke. The finest of the wheat, 
this is what God gives his people when they 
carry their religion, to use a common 
phrase, wherever they go. 

We need to remind ourselves that in this 
period of luxurious and esthetic living 
one must not always and everywhere be 
comfortable. One may have stairs to climb 
to an audience-room, cold in winter and 
hot in summer, yet be repaid by a feast 
worth going for, in eloquent and scholarly 
preaching, in a spirituality which elevates 
and inspires. Soon after the war a little 
band of God’s people in West Virginia 
found themselves worshiping in a primitive 
schoolhouse, with rough planks, backless, 
for seats, the green turf under their feet, 
and chinks in walls and roof letting in air 
and sky. ‘*Never,’? wrote my friend, 
‘*have I been nearer to God, than in that 
dear, rude little church; never heard finer 
congregational praise, nor more fervent 
prayer, nor better preaching.” 

Wherever we are, is not the duty for us 
to let our light shine? Shall we not do as 
we would at home, when home is behind 
us and our tent pitched temporarily by the 
beach or among the hills? And as for our 
mental attitude and our spoken criticism, 
shall we not try to hold in abeyance in both 
speech and thought that which is censo- 
rious, and try to find only that which we 
approve and can admire? 

Candid reflection will make it apparent 
to most of us that our most profitable sum- 
mer Sabbaths have not been those of desul- 
tory reading or of sitting under a tree with 
our books, or of lounging in our rooms, 
but those when, putting temptation to self- 
indulgence firmly aside, we have worshiped 
God among his people, and paid him the 
tribute of our presence in his holy temple. 


SS 


OLOTHING FOR BOYS. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 





Most persevering mothers who conscien- 
tiously try all properly recommended meth- 
ods for their children—whether for their 
physical, mental or moral well-being—have 
decided that the “union suit” represents 
the highest development in underclothing. 
These come in all weights and at all prices. 
Some, which claim the title in common 
with those which are made in a single 
piece, have the drawers buttoned upon the 
waist, but, though these are more easily 
laundered, the others are on the whole pref- 
erable, unless it is absolutely necessary for 
the child to wear several more ‘of one of 
these pieces than of the other during a week. 
In warm weather, a light gauze undershirt, 
low-necked and short-sleeved, may be worn 
with jeans drawers, which button upon a 
cotton waist. It is not uncommon to see 
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these waists made with shoulder straps of 
tape, which inevitably cut into the little 
shoulders cruelly after a few days’ wear. 
The shoulder-straps should be made as a 
part of the waist, springing gradually from 
it and not narrow at any point. 

The question of stocking support has per- 
haps worried mothers more than any other 
one subject pertaining to their children’s 
dress. One mother solved this problem in the 
following way: She took a piece of stout tick- 
ing and made a belt of it by doubling and 
sewing it over and over. Upon this she 
sewed, very strongly, two suspenders, broad: 
and comfortable, of the same material. 
These crossed behind and came straight 
down in front, where they buttoned, per- 
haps five or six inches apart (according to 
the size of the child), upon the belt. With 
a double strip of the same material she 
made two V's, which she fastened stoutly 
upon the belt, with the points of the V’s 
downward just over the hips. A large but- 
ton at each of these points received the eye 
of acommon stocking supporter, such as is 
sold at every shop. The elastic in the sup- 
porter supplied the necessary mobility, and 
the machine was complete. Several chil- 
dren wore “ frames”’ like this from the age 
of three until that of thirteen or fourteen. 
They lasted like iron. The children’s stock- 
ings were always neatly stretched, and they 
never seemed to feel the slightest strain. 
Such “frames”? might be made of almost 
any strong material and prettily embroid- 
ered, but only the stoutest thread—and 
plenty of it—should be used in putting them 
together. Some new patent arrangements 
are advertised which may be as good as this 
entirely home-made one, but something 
akin to it should invariably be employed. 

On dangerously hot days even the jeans 
underdrawers (or those of lightest gauze) 
may be intermitted, for wash-trousers may 
be worn on such occasions and the under- 
drawers are not needed to protect them. 
They can be buttoned directly upon the 
blouses. As the ‘‘frames’’ may be washed 
it will not matter if they become soon soiled. 
More children, however, contract bowel 
troubles and other forms of “ chills’? from 
changes of weather when in this lightly 
clad condition, than ever suffer from over- 
heat when too warmly clad. In latitudes 
above forty degrees hot weather and cold 
follow each other in such rapid succession 
that a prudent mother has often to change 
her children’s clothing three or four times 
during a single twenty-four hours, and it is 
always safer to have them a little too warm 
than a little too cold. 

It has long been understood by mothers 
that corduroy makes the strongest trousers 
for playing. It wears shabby-looking in a 
short time, but as it comes in dark colors 
and does not readily ‘‘tear’’ or wear through, 
it is better than anything else yet invented. 
Knee protectors save much mending of 
stockings. 

In a certain family the shoe question be- 
came a serious one. The motber would 
take the children down to a good shoe- 
store, would select the best shoes, fitting 
them with the greatest care and patience, 
even sometimes having them made to order. 
But when the children came to put on 
those same shoes a few days later for pur- 
poses of ‘‘breaking-in,’’ there was sure to 
be trouble. The father and mother were 
equally determined that no corns nor bun- 
ions should be found in their family, but 
from shoes which were loudly affirmed to 
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“ pinch’? what but those very horrors could 
be expected? Finally, a certain brand of 
broad-soled, ‘‘common sense’’ shoes was 
found, very unsightly according to fashion- 
able standards, and in these the children 
reveled. They never afterward complained 
that their shoes hurt them, and, though 
they are grown up now, none of them knows 
what a corn or bunion means, They have 
been made fun of by their playmates, but 
they had the discernment to understand 
that the health and comfort of their feet 
were worth a slight degree of martyrdom, 
and bore it bravely. Another mother, who 
takes her little girl to the chiropodist’s 
every month, refuses to put these shoes 
upon her, ‘I couldn’t stand it to have her 
look so!’’ she says. The girl’s feet are 
already diseased from wearing tight shoes, 
and will be more so. 

The secret of the healthfulness of the 
broad-soled shoes mentioned lies not only 
in the soles but in the snug fit of the ankles 
and insteps, which prevents the foot from 
slipping about. 

Many children are put to discomfort by 
being forced to wear hose which have been 
too much darned, There isa point beyond 
which it is poor economy to darn stockings. 
It is better to make new feet from the legs 
of old stockings, or else discard a worn pair, 
than to bring on painful excrescences and 
callouses from over-darning. Sometimes 
shoes are blamed when stockings are the 
cause of trouble. With the broad-soled 
brand of shoes which has been alluded to, 
however, there is no danger from any kind 
of stockings. 





THE MOSSLEY TWINS. 


BY ISABEL G, EATON, 





Lois and Larry were twins, as remarkable 
a pair, in their way, as ever perplexed the 
souls of a couple of elderly aunts, Their 
father and mother were dead, and the chil- 
dren had been adopted by their father’s two 
sisters, Miss Hannah and Miss Harriet Moss- 
ley, who knew nearly as much about babies 
as did Joe, the old fisherman, who lived 
down by the cove alone, sewed on his own 
buttons and cooked and ate his solitary 
meals in solemn state. But the twins grew 
and thrived apace, in spite of being misun- 
derstood and experimented upon by their 
well meaning, but ignorant, aunties, who 
had learned many things out of books but 
nothing that had taught them how to bring 
up in the way they should go a pair of bois- 
terous and inventive twins. 

And such twins! Lois, the girl, was by 
far the best three-quarters of the pair, so 
said Aunt Hannah, who looked leniently 
upon her pranks and oddities, of which 
there seemed to be no end. She regarded 
Larry, who depended upon Lois entirely for 
original ideas in the way of mischief, as de- 
cidedly inferior in smartness to his more 
fortunate sister, and declarcd he was only 
an echo and never would do anything to 
demonstrate that he had a mind of his own 
as long as he lived. But Aunt Harriet, who 
loved Larry best, thought differently. 

Lois did, indeed, furnish plenty of amuse- 
ment as well as solicitude for her aunts, 
who lived in a continual state of wondering 
what would happen next. She began very 
early in her career to prove that she was 
afraid of neither beast, bird nor reptile, and 
frightened the aunties nearly into fits one 
day by toddling into the house and display- 
ing her dress, which was highly ornamented 
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with dozens of brown and fuzzy caterpillars, 
writhing in all directions. 

“See the pillercats!’’ she exclaimed, de- 
lightedly, to horrified Aunt Harriet, who 
was mortally afraid of everything that 
crawled. And as Lois grew older the 
‘¢pillercats,’’? developed into brilliant but- 
terflies, beguiled her restless feet and quick 
eyes intonumberless ‘‘ tomboy” chases over 
field and meadow, up trees, where the blue- 
bird and tomtit built their nests, and down 
among the daisies where the field mice and 
ground sparrow disputed the right of way 
for their young families with the snakes 
and the Mossley twins. 

The Misses Mossley owned a summer cot- 
tage near a little fishing village on the coast 
of Maine. Here the family spent the sum- 
mer; and here it was that Larry became 
acquainted with Joe, the lone fisherman, 
and spent a great part of the time in his 
hut, which was a perfect museum of natu- 
ral curiosities, Why Joe lived such a soli- 
tary existence no one knew, for he never 
talked of himself but always of whales and 
sharks and all the finny tribes that seemed 
to possess more interest for him than the 
human family did. Quiet little Larry, with 
his wondering eyes and ceaseless questions, 
quite won old Joe’s affections, He taught 
the boy how to handle fishing tackle, to 
make porgy nets on a meshboard and to 
sew; and the aunties never were concerned 
about him when he went to visit the old 
fisherman, knowing that he would be taken 
care of and returned in good order. 

What glorious times both children had 
during those long summers by the sea! 
Lois had a butterfly net and caught hun- 
dreds of the delicate creatures for her col- 
lection, pinning them upon pasteboard with 
unthinking disregard for the merry little 
lives that were sacrificed for the study of 
natural history. Though only eight years 
old she knew all about the different varie- 
ties of them, as well as of the birds who 
taught her their notes and matin song from 
the trees which grew so close to the cottage 
windows. Yes, Lois was very smart for 
her age, everybody said; and Aunt Hannah 
delighted in parading her accomplishments 
to visitors, when she could be caught and 
kept indvors long enough for that purpose. 
Larry, being only an ‘‘echo,’’ took no part 
in these exhibitions; he could not show off 
for he had little to say, and could not say it 
before people to save his life. 

Miss Hannah Mossley was strong-minded 
and believed in woman’s suffrage and the 
higher education. She was in the habit of 
bringing up Lois’s smartness as an argu- 
ment for the superiority of the female sex; 
but Miss Harriet only laughed and said, 
‘““Wait and see, I believe Larry will do 
something yet to prove that he isn’t such a 
fool as he seems,”’ 

Aunt Harriet did not really mean that 
Larry always seemed like a fool, for she 
had noticed how fond he was of their little 
story-books, and that he pondered deeply 
over what he read. She had told her sister 
that the boy was learning to think, which 
was more than Lois ever seemed to do, for 
her quick wits and powers of observation 
took the place of sober thought and reflec- 
tion. Lois was too busy catching butter- 
fiies and learning to imitate the notes of the 
flicker and the catbird to think about them 
at all. 

One afternoon there were visitors at the 
cottage, and they were being highly enter- 
tained by the musical performances of Lois, 
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who was now quite proficient in imitating 
the songs of some of the birds. One of the 
ladies even went so far as to say that the 
child would some day have a voice for grand 
opera, which sensible Aunt Harriet thought 
gross flattery and would end in completely 
spoiling Lois for ordinary, everyday life. 

“And what does Master Larry do?”’ 
asked the lady, patronizingly. 

Larry dropped his book and hung his 
head. ‘‘ Nothing,’’ he replied, bashful and 
blushing. 

‘“‘Nothing!”’ repeated the visitor, who 
had no tact, ‘‘why, you ought not to let 
your sister do all the smart things, it isn’t 
fair.”’ 

Larry didn’t think it was fair himself; 
he was dumb with the pain of realizing for 
the first time how dull and stupid he was. 
As soon as the lady’s attention was diverted 
by some more of his sister’s accomplish- 
ments, he slid out, unnoticed, and sadly 
took his way to the cottage of his faithful 
friend, Jog the fisherman, Here was one 
person who appreciated him, if he was slow 
and stupid; for Joe stood always ready to 
show him how to do something useful or to 
tell him some interesting tale of the sea. 
It was only the week before that Joe had 
taught him to tie and untie various kinds 
of knots, and he had been practicing until 
he could do it quite as well as Joe himself, 
It did not occur to Larry to show off such 
an accomplishment as that to the lady at 
the cottage, however; she would only laugh 
at him, and call him ‘ queer.”’ 

It was nearly a mile to Joe’s little cottage, 
but when he reached it Joe was nowhere to 
be seen. The door was open, everything 
looked the same as usual, but there was an 
unwonted silence all about the premises. 
Joe had not gone fishing, for there was his 
dory, which the tide was ‘beating against a 
rock near the little slip in front of the 
house. Joe usually hauled the boat up 
onto the slip when not using it; something 
unusual must have happened, 

Larry began to feel uneasy, He could 
not take his eyes off the dory, which kept 
banging noisily againstthe rock. Joe would 
never leave it so, he knew—the dory was 
his pet and pride, and always received the 
best of care. Larry ran down to the slip 
and, seizing the painter, drew the boat up. 
There lay poor Joe prostrate in the bottom, 
his face upturned to the full glare of the 
sun, breathing heavily like one in an epilep- 
tic fit. 

Larry was paralyzed at first with fright. 
He was only a little boy—he had never seen 
any one like this, he did not know what to 
do, But something must be done right 
away, and there was no one but he to do it. 
It was a mile or more to the village where 
the doctor lived. Larry never thought of 
leaving Joe there while he went for help. 
No; he must take his friend to the doctor, 
but how? 

Joe had taught him to scull, and had 
praised him when he had propelled the 
heavy dory only a little way. How could 
he scull it now so far, with Joe’s heavy 
weight to make it harder? Larry did not 
know, but he resolved to try. 

The painter was tied with one of Joe’s 
peculiar knots, and the old man had often 
chuckled at the idea of any one trying to 
steal his dory. But Larry had learned the 
secret, and quickly untied the rope. Then 
the brave little fellow took the scull and 
set out on his difficult journey. He did not 
once think of what his aunts would say—he 
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had never been allowed to go out in a boat 
alone: He had no idea that he was doing 
anything heroic, he only knew that his 
friend was ill, perhaps dying, and must 
have help; and he bent his little strength to 
the heavy oar, and steered for the village 
wharf, more than a mile away. Luckily 
the tide was in his favor, or he would never 
have got there at all. 

Some men lounging on the wharf watched 
the boat slowly approaching, manned by 
that sturdy little figure. They ran down 
the ladder to the slip below, and one of 
them with a hook drew in the dory, for 
Larry was too exhausted to bring it in 
himself, 

“Please go for a doctor, the 
little hero, bending over his still uncon- 
scious passenger, ‘‘Joe is awful sick, and 
I’m afraid he’ll die!”’ 

They carried Joe into the tish-house on 
the wharf, and soon the doctor came, who 
shook his head as he glanced at Joe’s 
purple face. ‘It is apoplexy,’? said the 
doctor, pushing back the crowd who had 
gathered around, ‘ There is no hope—he 
cannot live twenty four hours.” 

Then poor little Larry, trembling with 
the long strain of his terror and toil, fainted 
away by the side of his dying friend. 

Teatime came at the Mossley cottage, 
and no Larry. It had taken the boy two 
mortal hours to scull Joe and the dory to 
Aunt Harriet was quite beside 
herself with anxiety when seven o’clock 
brought no news of him, He had enough 
value in her eyes to be missed—she was not 
sure but that she was more concerned about 
him than if it had been Lois who was lost. 
She was on the point of organizing a relief 
party to search for him, when the doctor, 
who was a friend of the family, drove up. 
Larry was sitting on the seat beside him, 
his eyes very moist and shining. 

‘*Good evening, Miss Mossley,”’ said the 
doctor, lifting the boy in his arms and car- 
rying him into the house, ‘‘ here is Master 
Lawrence Mossley, who has not yet received 
a medal from the Humane Society, though 
It is my opinion that 
boy in the State of 
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he richly deserves it. 
he is the smartest 
Maine!”’ 

Then Larry hid his blushing face in Aunt 
Harriet’s bosom while the doctor told the 
story. 

Joe died the next day without recovering 
consciousness, and the secret of his lonely 
life died with him. Larry was the chief 
mourner at his funeral, and all the family 
followed the old fisherman to his grave, 
above which the aunties placed afterwards 
a neat and appropriate headstone, 

No one denied Larry his full share of at- 
tention after that—in fact, Lois’s fame 
paled somewhat before the glory of her 
brother’s heroism. But the twins loved 
each other too well to be jealous of one an- 
other, and Lois was as proud of Larry as 
Larry was of his smart sister. 

Larry became a great pet of the doctor, 
who declared that when the boy grew up 
he must be his assistant in the office, he was 
so handy with his fingers. In fact, there 
seemed to be a sudden reaction in favor of 
Larry, who had hitherto been called 
“stupid.” 

‘* Larry does not show off, but he thinks 
the more,”’ said the doetor to Aunt Harriet. 
“*It seems, Miss Mossley, that you have a 
very remarkable pair of twins to bring up, 
and if anything I think Larry is the more 
remarkable of the two!”’ 
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**T was always inclined to think so my- 
self,’ said Aunt Harriet, quietly. 
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HOW FAR SHOULD WE SHIELD THE 
GUILTY ? 

The danger of two great laxity in the treat- 
ment of a youthful offender is illustrated by 
this true story told recently by ‘‘ The Listener ’ 
in the Boston Transcript, the names and places 
only being changed: 


A Boston commission merchant, ‘always 
highly honored and respected, had a son 
whom he loved, and whom he sent to Har- 
vard. After his graduation the young man 
went into the business house of his uncle, 
and there was given the place of confidential 
clerk, holding the cash and bank accounts. 
In this position he plundered his uncle’s 
business, actually absorbing all the money 
the uncle had. When at last the uncle dis- 
covered the embezzlement it was too late to 
save the affairs of the concern from disaster. 
There was a failure which only allowed the 
uncle to pay fifty cents on the dollar, and it 
took the uncle’s entire fortune and business 
to pay this. Up to this point the story may 
seem ordinary to a degree, but here arose 
the thing which was not ordinary. 

The uncle, out of his great love for his 
brother, did not reveal to the world the 
cause of the failure, but took the burden of 
ruin and discredit entirely on his own shoul- 
ders. He was in doubt what his duty was 
in such an emergency, whether for the safety 
of the community he ought to expose the 
real offender, or whether for the young man’s 
own supposed good—in order that he might 
get upon his feet morally and bring forth 
fruit meet for repentance—the crime should 
be concealed. 

No doubt he had a perfect moral right to 
do the one thing or the other, since he him- 
self had been the young man’s only victim. 
At any rate, he gave the younger man the 
benefit of the doubt, and kept his wicked- 
ness locked up in his heart for many years 
—locked, that is, from all except the boy’s 
father, who, from the very nature of the 
circumstances, had to come tothe knowledge 
of it. The sting of this, and the fear for 
the future, literally worried the father to 
death. After he was dead, no doubt his 
brother was the more completely inclined to 
conceal the son’s guilt. But what years of 
suffering and sorrow, and of patient bearing 
of a stigma which was another's, for the 
sake of love! 

Meantime, after one thing and another, 
the nephew obtained employment in a ca- 
pacity such as that in which he had served 
his uncle, and here, too, after a time, he be- 
trayed this trust as he had betrayed the 
other! This time, however, there was no 
one ready to take the responsibility, no 
one to shield the culprit. His large em- 
bezzlements, which he concealed by artful 
bookkeeping for a long time, were made 
known through newspaper publication. An 
honored name was dragged through the 
mire, the offender was indicted, tried, and 
has lately been convicted; but the jury rec- 
ommended him to the mercy of the court— 
presumably on account of his good record, 

Meantime the world knows nothing of the 
former and even baser crime, and the uncle, 
seeing the result of his leniency, wonders 
whether he did well, even for the love of a 
dear brother, to keep from the world the 
knowledge of the offense. 


—————$$—$— a. 


BLACK OURRANTS, 


Black currants do not receive half the 
appreciation they deserve for their value in 
the sickroom. Old-fashioned people never 
used to think of facing a winter without a 
good supply of black currant jam and jelly. 
It was used in gruel; it was given the 
children to eat when they had sore throats; 
a pitcherful of black currant tea, made by 
pouring boiling water over two or three 
tablespoonfuls of the jam, sweetened or not, 
according to taste, was always kept on hand 
in fever cases, and made a delightfully cool 
and thirst allaying drink, The jam was 
made by using three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to a pound of fruit, and boiling over 
a slow fire till a little poured on a plate 
would set.—Good Housekeeping. 
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Closet and Hltar 


God helps us in our prayers, but he does 
so in proportion as we admit his aid in the 
rest of our life. 





“I rejoice at thy word as one that find- 
eth great spoil,’’ says the Psalmist. How 
appropriate this comparison seems to one 
who, in reading the Bible, suddenly discov- 
ers in some passage a precious and hitherto 
unperceived significance. It may be a very 
familiar passage, one the possibilities of 
which apparently had been exhausted long 
ago; but now, happening to approach it 
from a new angle, so to speak, it is found 
to contain an additional truth, a new and 
novel reward of reflective attention. If 
there were no other proof of the inspiration 
of the Scriptures their inexhaustibleness, 
their perennial freshness, their precise 
adaptation to varying human moods and 
needs, would be enough to demonstrate 
that they are instinct with the very spirit of 
Almighty God. 





If your life is dark, then walk by faith; 
and God is pledged to keep you as safe as 
if you could understand everything.— Horace 
Bushnell. 





What a vast proportion of our lives is 
spent in anxious and useless forebodings 
concerning the future—either our own or 
those of our dear ones. Present joys, pres- 
ent blessings slip by and we miss half their 
sweet flavor, and all for want of faith in 
Him who provides for the tiniest insect in 
the sunbeam. O, when shall we learn the 
sweet trust in God that our little children 
teach us every day by their confiding faith 
in us—we, who are so mutable, so faulty, 
so irritable, so unjust; and he, who is so 
watchful, so pitiful, so loving, so forgiving? 
Why cannot we, slipping our hand into his 
each day, walk trustingly over that day’s 
appointed path, thorny or flowery, crooked 
or straight, knowing that evening will bring 
us sleep, peace and home?—Phillips Brooks. 





Shun all that is distracting and disquiet- 
ing, both within and without. Nothing in 
the whole world is worth the loss of thy 
peace. Even the faults which thou hast 
committed should only humble but not dis- 
quiet thee.—Tersteegen. 





Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles, 
Helping, when you meet them, 
Lame dogs over stiles; 
See in every hedgerow 
Marks of angels’ feet, 
Epics in each pebble 
Underneath our feet. 
—Kingsley. 





Almigbty God, may thy Holy Spirit 
in all things direct and rule my beart. 
Uncrease my faith, and enlarge my sense 
of thy love. May my thougbts be con= 
tinually replenished and contented witb 
a steadfast bope of the good things thou 
bast prepared for them who love thee. 
May the blessed bope of everlasting life 
lodge always in the secret of my beart, 
to be unto me a defense against the cares 
of the world, the deceitfulness of riches, 
and the allurements of vain things which 
cannot belp or profit. And grant tbat, 
as f advance step by step toward tbe 
end of my pilgrimage, 7 may become 
more meet for beaven; througb the merits 
and satisfaction of Jesus Christ our Lord 
and Saviour. Amen. 
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The above view is taken from the top of the castle at Cw#sarea Philippi. The veritable mountain beyond is dwarfed in the 


view by the high projection immediately before us, but that noble and lofty outline against the Syrian sky is the ancient Hermon, 
one of the majestic heights which once seen can never be forgotten. It is in view from nearly every section of Eastern and Western 
Palestine. As Dr. Selah Merrill saye, ‘‘not only from Galilee, but from many yoints in Samaria and Judea, as well as from Olivet 
and the Red Sea, and from Gilead and Bashan, it is clearly seen, and is looked up to as the great landmark of the country,” 
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The road from Damascus to Banifis, as it crosses the southern slope of Mount Hermon, brings the traveler to a little valley, 
where stands a mill in a plantation of si!ver poplars. This belongs to the little Druse village of Mejdel esh-Shems, which lies be- 
hind the hill to the left, and soon comes in sight. Above are the volcanic rocks, and still higher the snowy peaks of great Hermon. 
The people of Medjel esh-Shems are industrious and independent, but turbulent. The Druses abound in the villages on the eastern 
and western declivities of Hermon. They also occupy the southern section of the chain of Lebanon, their strongholds being around 
Jezzin and in the valley of Barik. The Druses may be estimated at about 78,000. They are more a political than a religious body, 
and the tenets of their faith and mode of worship are kept strictly secret. Their books, however, have now found their way to 


Europe. 
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Tiberias is one of the most sacred cities of the Jews in Palestine, and now has a population of about six thousand souls. 
Four thousand of them are Jews, three hundred are Christians and the rest Moslems. The view above is very charming. Our artist 
remarked upon reaching the city that it was the most picturesque place he had ever seen. Here are little boats in the lake, the 
nets of the fishermen hanging out to dry, the cacti and the paim trees. The people appear to be extremely poor. It was with diffi- 
culty that we secured permission to take photographs. When the Governor of the town fourd out our mission he permitted us to 
carry out our purpose, conditioning his permission on our promise to send him a picture of everything that we secured in the 
place. Tiberias is the only remaining town on tho shores of the sea. It is inclosed by crumbling fortifications. It was founded by 


Herod Antipater, and was once a splendid city and center of Jewish learning. 
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THE JORDAN AT DAN.—One of the pilates, sumewhat reduced, iu our Serres of 396 Views, 


—— 


met 





A From the westeruo base of Tell El-Kady bursts forth one of the largest fountains in Syria, and what is said to be the largest 
1 single fountain in the world. Its waters form a miniature lake, and then dashing through an oleander thicket and across the plain 
southward a deep, rapid river. This is called the ‘lower springs of Jordan.’”’ On the eastern side of the mound is a smaller 
fountain, which soon joins its sister. This is the principal source of the Jordan. The fountain springing from the western side of 
the mound is supposed to be where the drainage of the southern side of Hermon, pent up between a hard and a soft stratum, 
seems to have found a collective exit. The waters of the fountains soon unite and wind down the rich plain, both fountain and 
stream bearing the name E]-Seddon, possibly some Arab corruption of Dan. The united waters flow on through the plain to the 
lake, some six miles distant. Our readers will recall a beautiful view of the Fords of the Jordan in a previous number. We have - 
thus given the extreme southern and northern aspects of the river. p 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 
LESSON FOR JULY7, THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
Ex. 20: 1-17. 





BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Occupations for hands. 

The “ Bible Time Ladder” (for information 
write to author) is a valuable help for giving 
children some definite comprehension of the 
right placing of the events of this lesson, and 
others of this quarter, in the long course of 
Bible history. First form the “pillars of the 
patriarchs”’ from the parts of the ladder, 
showing thus the growth of the children of 
Israel from the one good man Abraham up 
to the time when “ seventy souls”? went down 
into Egypt with Jacob—" Israel.”’” Then show 
to the eye, by completing the ‘‘pillars,’’ the 
wonderful growth of the nation, in spite of 
‘hard masters’’ in the land of bondage, up 
to the time of today’s lesson, thus illustrating 
in a striking manner God’s promises to the 
patriarchs [Deut. 10: 22]. Next form the “ lad- 
der” and point out on it and talk about the 
length of time and the events (500 years apart 
as shown on the “‘ladder’’) preceding and 
succeeding the lesson for this week. 

The lesson. Children old enough to know 
something of history should notice the com- 
parison of time—today’s lesson 1491 B, C. and 
the discovery of America 1492 A.D. Little 
children need only be told that a long, long 
time before the baby Jesus came to earth a 
little baby was hidden by his loving mother 
and sister in a tiny boat, which was placed 
on the water, where it would not float away 
and would not easily be seen. By proper 
questioning the children can probably tell 
themselves the story of the life of Moses and 
his ‘ going out’’ (exodus) with his people. 

By comparison with the children’s knowl- 
edge of a great crowd give some idea of the 
vast number of people traveling through a 
new and strange land where there were no 
houses and no people (“ wilderness”’), When 
many children are together, as in kindergar- 
ten or school or Sunday school, the teachers 
who know what is best for the good of all the 
children have it understood that some things 
should be done and some things should not 
be done in school time, for they know that if 
this were not so, disorder and unhappiness 
would come about. (Illustrate from facts 
familiar to children and give the words, 
“rules,” “laws,” “commands” and com- 
mandments.” 

This great crowd of people who started off 
together did not have with them the wise and 
loving teacher, Jesus, to show them how to 
be good as the disciples and people of that 
time had, so God gave wise rules, ‘‘Com- 
mandments,”’ to Moses and told him to teach 
them to the people and tell them that it was 
for their own good to obey these rules. There 
were only ten of them and they were short, 
but when we study them and understand 
their full meaning from studying other parts 
of God’s Book we find that they take in all 
the wrong things that people are likely to do. 

Committing the Commandments. 

Our grandparents insisted upon children 
doing this at an early age, leaving the under- 
standing of what the language meant to come 
later. Many mothers and teachers now have 
an abbreviated form of the Commandments 
memorized, after explaining the meaning of 
each. Others require no memorizing, do not 
follow the order of the commandments in 
teaching them and omit some of them entirely 
until the children are ten or twelve years old. 
Whichever way is pursued it will be found 
profitable and interesting to explain each 
Commandment by the use of illustrative in- 
cidents from both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, ¢.g., the recent lessons on Christ’s 
trial show the sin of bearing false witness. 
The murderers of Stephen and Joseph’s breth- 
ren were guilty of the same crime. Their 





* Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1895. 
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conduct may also illustrate the breaking of 
the spirit of the command, ‘Thou shalt not 
kill.”’) Children should be made to under- 
stand that killing in the eyes of the laws of 
men and in God’s sight are two different 
things. Read 1 John 3: 14, 15, and explain 
that God meant by his sixth command that 
we should not let feelings of wishing harm 
to another have any place in our own hearts. 
Very little children know what the feeling of 
momentary hate is which prompts them to 
strike. As the oak grows from the acorn so 
murder may grow from the germ of hate in the 
heart, though itis atiny thing at first. The man 
who sells liquor breaks the sixth law of God. 
Each Commandment can be so presented that 
its real meaning, its spirit, and its application 
to everyday life may be understood by little 
children. The circumstances of today’s les- 
son are interesting and impressive. Partly 
read and partly tell with vivid descriptions 
Ex. 19 By using some pleasant devices to 
assist the memory the task of committing the 
Commandments is forgotten in the interest 
aroused, Make two large cardboard hands, 
joined together at the fingers, and write the 
three affirmative or “ shalt’’ commands (that 
is the first, fourth and fifth) on the thumb, 
fourth finger and fifth finger of the left hand. 
Use red ink for these. Write the seven “ shalt 
nots’? on the other fingers in order, using 
black ink. Make ten little paper rings to fit 
the fingers of a child’s hand, On three write 
in red ink: 1. One God. 4. R. 5. H. (i. e., 
“Remember,” etc., and ‘* Honor,” etc.), and 
on the others write in black: 2. ‘‘ M.i. or 1.”’, 
Do. Re Be Wa’ o' Oe Same. te “On 005 Os. BR, 
9. “B. f. w.”’, 10. C.” to represent the seven 
‘shalt not’? commands. Write the Command- 
ments (taking one at a time) on the board, 
erase the last word. Say the whole, supplying 
the missing word. Erase another, etc., re- 
peating each time. 
Sel 

‘*T drank six glasses of soda while I was 
shopping today.’’ Thus spoke the resident 
of a suburban town as she seated herself 
in the train for the homeward journey at 
the close of an excessively hot day. The 
tendency in warm weather to quench one’s 
thirst at soda fountains is greatly on the 
increase among Americans, and a writer in 
Good Housekeeping sounds a seasonable 
note of warning again8t the practice. He 
says the danger is twofold—first, in the 
‘*doctoring”’ of the drinks, and, second, in 
the quality of the water used. Of course 
there is no actual drugging of the beverage, 
but what one supposes to be unadulterated 
syrups, extracted from fruits, are usually 
composed of drugs and chemicals which 
have a deleterious effect upon the system. 
There is really no more healthful or satis- 
factory drink in the heat of summer than 








1007 


cool, pure water, served, if possible, without 
ice. There are various ways whereby the 
temperature can be kept sufficiently cool 
without actually putting the ice into the 
pitcher or tumbler. Lemonade, too, is a 
safe and healthful beverage, and pure grape 
juice, with water added, is a most refresh- 
ing summer drink. 
- _ 

Cultivated imagination puts window space 
into a sermon and the perceptive power of the 
people is improved.— W. Boyd Carpenter. 





“9 prefer Cleve- 
land's Biking Pow- 
der to others be- 
cause it is pure 
and wholesome, it 
takes less for the 
same baking, it 
never fails, and 
bread and cake 
keep their fresh- 
ness and flavor.” 


a Ca ae 


Superintendent New York 
Cooking School. 


Gold is tried by fire 


—salt by water. Here's the 


way to try bradley’s 


“Yorkshire” 
Salt 


Stir well two tablespoonfuls of ‘‘ York- 
shire’’ in a clear glass nearly full of 
water and let it stand five minutes. Do 
the same with the salt you are now using 
and compare the two, Which one con- 
tains lime and dirt ? 

Send your address and receive free a sample 
bag to make the trial 


“ Yorkshire ’’ — if you insist, 


BRADLEY SALT CO., 


49 Jay St., New York 4 Commercial St., Boston, 


All grocers can supply 


Winners in the $1000 in Gold Baking Contest! 
DULUTH IMPERIAL FLOUR, 


June Ist, 1895 


Horticultural Hall, Boston. 


The prizes, amounting to #1000 in gold, varying from &5 to #100, were 
awarded to 44 successful competitors as follows: 


Mrs. G. P. Wood, Jamaica Plain; Mrs. C, 
ville, each 100. 


Jacquith, Stoneham; Mrs. J. KE. Abbott, Newton 


Miss 8. R Holden, Dorchester; Janet M. Hill, Hyde Park; Mrs, J, W. Clarke, Roxbury, #75 each. 
Mrs. W. H. Stewart, Melrose Highlands; Mrs. William Finney, Brookline; Mrs, EK, BE. Cox, Jamaica 


Plain, #50 each. 


Mrs. Frank Carter, North Woburn; Mrs. G. R. Reid, Malden; Edith J. Baker, West Dedham; 
Mrs. J. M. Beck, Newton Highlands; Mrs. David Batehelder, North Reading, #25 each, 


Mrs. M. Z. Miller, Boston; Mrs. M. Z. Tabor, Woburn; Mrs 
5 Wait, Stoneham; Mrs. W 
T. C. Evans, Jamaica Plain; Mrs, Bonnett, Melrose, 810 each 


Connor, Lynn; Mrs. #, 
Woburn; Mrs. L, W. Eaton, Woburn; Mrs 


G. Rawson, Boston; Miss Mary 
3. Goswell, Cambridgeport; Mrs. George Ayer, 


Mrs. I. B. Rice, Cambridge; Mrs EK, Wade, Atlantic; Mrs. Morrison, Roxbury; Mrs. Leonard 
Livingston, North Reading; Mrs O. McLeod, Revere; Mrs. A. L. Rand, Newton Center; Mrs, S. L 


Seaverns, Cambridge; Mrs. J. Robinson, Dorchester; Mrs. W. H. Mitchell, Jamatea Plain; 
John Filkins, Jamaica Plain; Mrs. D. Bb. Harding, Newton Center; Mrs. F. ©. Field, Dedham: 


Newton; Miss Mary Bamford, Somerville; Miss R. Cox, Boston; Mrs. Charles Schell, Roxbury; Mrs, 
A. P. Danforth, We-t Newton; Mrs. M. C. Cummings, Neponset; Mrs. James Newlands, Auburndale, 


and Mrs. C. R. Simpson, Somerville, $5 each. 


The above amounts have all been paid. 


FISHER & WISE, “ga 


105 Chamber of Commerce, Boston. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


E begin this Corner with 
the sign of the question, but 
the fact of an answer. The 
octogenarian inquirer in 
June 6 is not alone in his 
memory of the old hymn: 


Warn, Mass. 
Mr. Martin: My mother used 
to sing 
Atanchor laid, remote from home, 
and on looking in one of her 
old singing-books, the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Collec- 
tion, I find one verse, set to 
the tune of Uxbridge. The name of the author 
was not given. Ishould be glad to know the 
rest of the hymn. M, A. B. 
CounciL Grove, KAN. 
Dear Sir: The hymn beginning 
At anchor laid, remote from home, 


is the 481st of the Plymouth Collection, It 
has there only two stanzas. The second 
stanza is, 

Fain would I mount, fain would I glow, 

And loose my cable from below, 

But I can only spread my sail; 2, 

Thou, Thou must breathe the auspicious gale, 
Author’s name was not given. L. A. 

WAREHAM, Mass. 


Mr. Martin; Sir: The old hymn [the two 
stanzas] was written by Toplady, and may be 
found in Songs for Sovial and Public Worship, 
edited by Dr. Edward N. Kirk and published 
by Henry Hoyt in 1868. 8. G. B. 

They also form No, 409 in Songs of the 
Sanctuary. The whole hymn, as found in 
an ancient collection of Toplady’s poems, 
is entitled ‘The Believer’s Wish’’ and has 
ten verses, the first one beginning, 

Kmpty’d of earth I fain would be, 
Of sin, myself, and all but thee. 

The two verses first quoted, however, 
seem to have been the only ones in general 
use, although they did not occur in the au- 
thor’s original version, and according to 
one writer have been preserved as part of a 
cento made up from other hymns, (Cento 
is a new word to me—please look it up in 
your Webster or Century.) While I was 
finding these facts in a library a gentleman 
who was reading in an alcove said that he 
had never seen them in print and had never 
before known their author, but that he had 
heard his father and mother sing them in 
Scotland hundreds of times in his boyhood. 
Although Toplady wrote six volumes of 
doctrinal controversies and a volume of 
‘sacred poems’’ he will be remembered 
only by ‘* Rock of ages,’’ ‘‘ Your harps, ye 
trembling saints,’ “If through unrufiled 
seas toward heaven we calmly sail,’ and 
these two verses which have clung to the 
memory of the old man in Maine, the 
Scotchman, and our other correspondents. 
How little we know the influence of simple 
words or deeds on other lives in years to 
come, 

A touching illustration of this, though 
in quite another way, comes to me in this 
morning’s mail, and I think I will print it, 
omitting, of course, name and place: 

...» Last Sunday, not being able to walk to 
church, I asked that | might be directed, right 
here at home, to do something for Christ’s 
cause. Taking up an old Congregationalist 
(Feb. 28), the first item I saw was in reference 
to the portrait of Harriet Newell at Bradtord 
Academy. The next, on the opposite page, 
was about sending one dollar for the debt of 
the American Board. I said, here is some- 
thing for me to do for ‘* mother’s sake.”’ She 
was always glad to bear the name of Harriet 
Newell, and enjoyed reading the memoirs of 
the missionary who died so young. Should I 
keep my money, as I have so little income? 
I could not feel right unless I did this, after 
having, as it seems to me, so direct an answer 
to my prayer. I have concluded to send the 


dollar to you, knowing that you will put it in 
Je right place. God still carries on his work 


through the young missionary’s death. Now 
I have decided to do this “ for Christ’s sake,” 
I feel great joy in my heart. 

Is not that always so, when we do any- 
thing sincerely ‘‘in His name’’? I have 
taken down from the shelf of biographies 
the little old book which has the simple 
story of Harriet Newell, and open to this 
message sent to her mother: ‘* Harriet never 
repented of any sacrifice she had made for 
Christ.’” How much good that short life, 
and the little book which told of it, have 
done in these eighty years! Perhaps this 
new instance of their influence will suggest 
to others to send, in memory of Harriet 
Newell, or for a ‘‘ mother’s sake,” similar 
gifts toward the great missionary work, in 
which Harriet Newell was the first woman 
to engage, 

But perhaps the children are not specially 
interested in the history of hymns or of 
missions, Let ussee what we have for them. 

EASTHAMPTON, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I was born in Africa and 
expect to go back in a few months. My father 
is a missionary. I thought I would like to 
join the Cornerers. I am nearly ten years 
old. There was an Indian word in a few 
Corners ago, and I think there is a word in 
Zulu that has as many letters in it. Here it 
is. Amashuniashiyagalolunyeneshiyangalom 
bile. It means ninety-eight. I want to see if 
the Cornerers can pronounce it. 

Yours very truly, Haroip H. 

I would like to hear them pronounce it! 
If it takes so long a word to mean ninety- 
eight, what would the Zulu boys say if they 
wished to tell the age of Methuselah or the 
length of the Zambesi River? As for Har- 
old, we are very glad to have him join us. 
We have, I believe, only one Cornerer in 
all Africa (Leonard G,), and we have not 
heard from him for some time. Please 
write us occasionally when you get back to 
Natal, and tell us about any of the things 
there so strange to us. But here we are, 
talking about African missions! 

BARDEZAG, TURKEY. 

Dear Mr, Martin: I was very glad when I 
got your letter. I ~~ the Corner boy’s 
letter. I was glad and thank you that you 
sent the Corner boy’s letter. Yours truly, 
GARABED B. (Care Rev, Robert Chambers.) 

This you remember (see Corner of April 
4) is the Armenian boy who wished to ex- 
change Turkish stamps with American boys. 
I hope Garabed does not have to suffer the 
perils which surround so many Armenians 
in the vicinity of our missionary stations, 
But here we are talking about Turkish mis- 


Care of — sions! So I will only add that I 
was much gratified yesterday in 

= ¥ hearing at one of the alumni 

18 t : meetings so common at this 
vy % 3A season a speech by a gentle- 
G ii [& man from Japan, in which he 
th referred very pleasantly to the 

y 4 children of a missionary family 
] i there, one of whom is a stamp 
y ? collector, whose letters we have 
% aT published, although he preferred 


A not to have his address given. 
4y [But 1 will give it to you, chil- 
dren, from a former Corner!—D. F.] 

East HARTFORD, Cr. 


Dear Mr. Martin: 1 am a little boy eight 
years old. I enjoy reading the Corner very 
much and would like to become a Cornerer. 
I send you a sentence for that typewriter boy: 
A very naughty, crazy monkey jumped into a 
box with a pair of queer owls. RALPH G. 


I think with this menagerie and the Zulu 
word to remember, ‘‘that typewriter boy ”’ 
will wish he had not asked the help of his 


fellow-Cornerers, Mw MUSES) 
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Soap 


is made in a twin bar (as tuven'§ 
above) for the sake of convenience ; 
it is made of pure materials for the 
sake of quality; it is made by our 
peculiar processes for the sake of 
effectiveness (doing its work easily); 
it is made at the largest soap works 
in the world for the sake of supply- 
ing the largest demand in the world; 
it is used everywhere for the sake of 
Less Labor 
Greater Comfort 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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NONE SUCH 
valuable in the 
always 
Merrell-Soule Co., 
The Largest Manufacturers of 


MINCE MEAT 
summer be- 
freshand ce 
/ or mountains, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
oF PURE, HICH CRADE 


is particularly 
cause it is 
celled for 
the home,the 
JS camp, seaside 
Sold everywhere, 

WALTER BAKER & C0, 
OCOAS and CHOCOLATES 











On this Continent, have received 
b 


) HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
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LESSON FOR JULY 7. Ex. 20: 1-17. 
THE TEN OOMMANDMENTS., 
BY BBY. A. B. DUNNING, D.D. 


The first sacred writing mentioned in the 
Bible is ‘‘ the book of the covenant,” and that 
appears to have been the beginning of the 
Bible. It contained what we call the deka 
logoi, the ten sayings of God, to which the 
people of the new nation responded by declar- 
ing, ‘ All that the Lord hath spoken will we 
do, and be obedient.’”? This proposal of the 
Decalogue and its acceptance by the people 
with solemn ceremonies formed the covenant, 
now known as the Old Covenant, because it 
has been superseded by the New. The first 
name given to the sacred writings better de- 
scribes the Hebrew Scriptures than the one 
which has prevailed, the Old Testament. 

The laws of the covenant were known ages 
before they were delivered at Sinai. The first 
sentence of the book of Genesis declares Je- 
hovah to be the one supreme God. The early 
nations knew that idolatry and irreverence 
dishonored him. The institution of the Sab- 
bath is placed at the beginning of history, and 
the Israelites were forbidden to gather manna 
on that day before they came to Sinai. Honor 
to parents was acknowledged as a filial duty 
by the early patriarchs. Cain knew that mur- 
der wasacrime. In Abraham’s day the king 
of Gerar acknowledged to him that adultery 
was a great sin (Gen. 20:9]. Jacob knew that 
theft was punishable by death [Gen. 31: 32]. 

But as the law of the chosen nation and as 
the basis of a covenant between it and God, 
these ten sayings were delivered to men at 
Sinai with all the accompaniments we can 
conceive most likely to make the profoundest 
possible impression. From populous cities a 
people who had been plainly selected by Je- 
hovah were led by him into a vast desert. 
A pillar of cloud and of fire moved before 
them across the trackless sands. At last they 

_ came before the trembling mountain, gleam- 
ing with lightning and capped with cloud. 
All the people were awestruck. Their leader 
was completely overcome [Heb. 12: 21]. The 
voice from the mountain so startled the peo- 
ple that they prayed that they might not hear 
it any more. In its awful solitude Moses, 
shut in with God by darkness, received the 
two tablets of stone on which were engraved 
the Ten Words. Within the holiest shrine of 
the holiest place on earth they were treasured 
up by divine command. Once since then they 
have been seen by those who knew what they 
were, when the ark was set in its place within 
the temple of Solomon [1 Kings 8: 9]. 

These ten words are written in the hearts 
and consciences of men, and will abide for- 
ever. They are the foundation of all morality 
and all religion. All true prosperity, all ex- 
cellence in character, all national greatness 
and all spiritual life depend on obedience 
to these commandments. They are usually 
divided into two tables, the first with four 
and the second with six laws. We can only 
briefly characterize them under these two 
heads: 

I. Man’s duties to God. 
essence of all righteousness is 
with him, 

1. God shall be regarded as supreme. All 
false worship is an insult to God and degra- 
dation to men. Idolatry may be the worship 
of natural objects—as the sun, moon, stars, 
animals—or of angels, demons, the spirit of na- 
ture and the inventions of the imagination or 
of self. Whoever worships the creature rather 
than the Creator does so to his own ruin. 
Gcd has created us, keeps us in being, gives 
us his love and demands that we choose him 
as the object of our supreme love and service. 
To do this perfectly is to obey all the com- 
mandments. 

2. God shall be worshiped unseen. No 
image of anything in heaven above or in the 
earth beneath or in the water under the earth 


The beginning and 
being right 
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can represent God [Deut. 4: 17-19]. Neither 
picture, crucifix nor relic can stand for him. 
True worship of him is the worship of spirit 
to spirit. No conception of him is worthy ex- 
cept that which refuses to take the shape of 
anything which the eye has ever seen. 

3. Every thought of God shall be held with 
reverence. The meaning is, ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
in any way apply a name of God to vanity.” 
Whoever thinks lightly of God loses power to 
realize what is Godlike. 

The cheap swearer through his open sluice 
Lets his soul run for naught as little fearing. 

4. The time which God’s has appointed shall 
be set apart for rest and for his worship. The 
Sabbath is a divine institution, made for man, 
and we fulfill its purpose when we use it for 
man’s highest good. 

II. Man’s duties to man. The last six com- 
mandments stand as God’s law in human 
society. Every obligation of man to men is 
also a duty toward God. The two tables are 
one—‘‘ The second is like unto” the first. Its 
laws declare: 

5. The right of the home to faithful obedi- 
ence of children to their parents, and to wis- 
dom and love of parents in training their 
children. 

6. The sacredness of human life. To injure 
it wantonly is to profane him who created it. 
This law forbids murder, suicide, cruel treat- 
ment and unrighteous anger toward others. 
Security of person is the first necessity to 
society. To destroy human life, suddenly or 
gradually, by act or intention, except for self- 
protection, or under law for the protection of 
society, is to make one’s self the enemy of 
man, and to call down the vengeance of God. 
The spirit of obedience to the sixth command- 
ment is true reverence for man, 

7. The sacredness of marriage. Marriage 
represents a divine idea in the relation be- 
tween husband and wife, between parents and 
children, and in the beginning and develop- 
ment of every human life. Therefore to vio- 
late the sanctity of marriage is to strike at the 
root of all that is valuable in society. As dis- 
obedience to this law is the grossest sin, so 
willing and constant harmony with it opens 
the way to the noblest, sweetest joys on earth. 

8. The sacredness of property rights. This 
commandment forbids one to take the prop- 
erty of another without giving him in return 
a fair equivalent. The New Testament ren- 
dering of it is, ‘Owe no man anything, save 
to love one another.” 

9. The sacredness of reputation. This com- 
mandment forbids every form of misrepresen- 
tation which will injure auother. The New 
Testament rendering of it is, ‘‘ Putting away 
falsehood, speak ye truth each one with his 
neighbor; for we are members one of an- 
other.” 

10. The sacredness of the persons, property 
or reputation of others must not be violated 
in our thoughts. All sin begins in desire, 
and every desire cherished to wrong another 
is an act of enmity to God. 

The unity of the Commandments is plain to 
any one who interprets them as based on the 
sacredness of God. Every wrong done to 
men disbonors him in whose image and for 
whose glory they were made. Therefore the 
apostle says, ‘The whole law is fulfilled in 
one word, even in this: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’”’ As the whole law is 
fulfilled through a controlling spirit of love 
to men, 80 the whole law is broken by a single 
cherished wish to gain anything by wronging 
another. 

God has given these Commandments to men 
with the intention that men shall obey them, 
and not merely that they may be sorry that 
they do not keepthem, Upon the disobedient 
he has pronounced terrible penalties; to the 
obedient he has promised glorious rewards. 
The New Covenant does not destroy the law 
of the Old, but promises help to keep it per- 
fectly. When it is really written in the hearts 
of men—that is, revealed in their instincts 
and affections—then will the image of God 
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shine gloriously in them and heaven will 
have begun on earth, 
——_— 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, June 30-July 6. Our Chief Sins as a 
People. Ps. 106: 6-22; Isa. 59: 2-15. 
Injustice, Greedof wealth. Oppression. Politi- 

cal corruption. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, July 7-13. The Ten Commandments 
in Our Lives. Mark 12; 28-33, 

Old Testament religion is sometimes de- 
cried as being external and perfunctory. But 
no one who undertakes to live the religion of 
the law, the prophets and the Psalms, will 
find himself tied up in a network of petty pre- 
cepts that have no bearing on the condition 
of the heart. We have wisely put aside the 
specific injunctions of the Israelitish religion, 
as designed simply for that people as they 
were emerging from barbarism into a national 
life worthy of the chosen people. But when 
we get beyond the observance of the Ten 
Commandments we shall have parted com- 
pany with all pure and undefiled religion. 

To be sure, if we obey to the full Jesus’ two 
great commandments, we shall, doubtless, be 
conforming to the Mosaic code. But who of 
us is advanced so far intu the spiritual centers 
of his faith that he does not need to be re- 
minded of the exact elements that go to make 
up @ godly life? We remember that Paul, in 
one of the impassioned passages of an epistle, 
expresses the fear lest, after having preached 
to others, he might himself become a cast- 
away. And there are sad cases on record of 
persons who have emphasized only the spirit- 
ual and emotional sides of their Christianity, 
to the minimizing and even forgetting of its 
moral foundations. 

Professor Drummond says that a good way 
to begin the day is to read over in the morn- 
ing the thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians. 
It would not hurt any of us to supplement 
that chapter with the twentieth of Exodus 
and to ask ourselves these questions: Is God 
supreme in our thought; are we free from 
erecting in his stead some graven image; is 
our speech unstained by anything that reflects 
on his great and holy name; is our Sabbath 
Day kept faithfully as he intended; are we 
doing constant honor to our parents; are we 
never tempted to commit gross, base sins; are 
we free from anything that savors of false 
witness toward our neighbor, and do we never 
lay envious eyes upon his possessions? Let 
us always remember that religion means 
righteousness. It takes a pretty large-sized 
man to live up to the Ten Commandments. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 
‘ Scholarships Wanted for Tillotson. An earnest 
plea for the advancement of Negro education 
in Texas comes to us from the president of 
Tillotson Academy in Austin, an institution 
under the A.M. A. This immense State has 
forty-nine counties, with a colored scholastic 
population of 1,000 to &,500, It is estimated 
that colored children are given only about 
three or four months of schooling in the course 
ofa year, and that under teachers of inferior 
attainments. Tillotson aims to provide edu- 
eated and intelligent teachers, and, as an 
encouragement to students, intends to offer 
county scholarships of forty dollars for those 
who can pass examination in grammar school 
studies and of sixty dollars for normal school 
pupils. The scholarships are to be won by 
competitive examinations held in the differ- 
ent counties. Each recipient must be of good 
moral character and be able to pay at least 
twenty dollars towards his year’s expenses. 
“Who will give the work a lift by offering, 
for instance, the George Washington scholar- 
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ship for Washington County ?”’ asks President 
Goss of Tillotson. 

Steady Progress in Africa. Good reports come 
from our West Central African mission. Miss 
Melville writes from Chisamba that in the 
winter two pupils were baptized, the first 
girls to be received into the Chisamba church. 
The evangelistic work in which Mr. Read has 
been engaged in surrounding villages has at- 
tracted the people, and audiences numbering 
all the way from fifteen to 150 have been se- 
cured. Tbe Chisamba church has chosen a 
native pastor, appointed three fine young men 
as deacons, and has recenily received several 
additions to its membership. There are now 
seventeen candidates for baptism in Mr. Cur- 
rie’s catechumens’ class. In a letter from 
Sakanjimba Mr. Woodside says: ‘I am glad 
that we can report progress. More boys came 
this last month to stay on the place and to 
attend school than at any previous time, 
and also more village lads have been coming 
to school. Mrs. Woodside has opened a girls’ 
school, It is yet small, but the interest is 
growing. Our Sunday services have been 
well attended and good interest manifested. 
The number coming for medicine, toc, has in- 
creased. All this is encouraging, as it indi- 
cates a growing confidence on the part of the 
people. 

Oklahoma, Oklahoma’s opportunity and 
needs form the subject of a stirring article in 
The Home Missionary by Supt. J. H. Parker, 
in which he shows the popular demand for 
Congregationalism to take a controlling place 
in this new country. Pleas many and urgent 
come from all over the Territory for churches 
of our order and men and women cf other 
denominations are volunteering to join with 
others under our banner, setting aside secta- 
rian differences. Congregationalists have 
seventy-five church organizations as well as 
twenty: five appointments which our missiona- 
ries fill, yet the expenses of the work must 
be met by the $13,100 appropriated by the 
C. H. M.S. for this year. This amount in- 
cludes the salaries of thirty-five missionaries 
and the superintendent. With promised re-en- 
furcements of a band of six graduates of Chi- 
ago Seminary, as well as a young lady mis- 
sionary, Miss Moffat, who was heard at Sara- 
toga and who is soon to take up work there, 
and in view of the hopes centered in the 
Home Missionary college at Kingfisher to be 
opened in the fall, the outlook is encouraging 
in every way except financially. 
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Japanese Kindergartens. The pictures of Jap- 
anese kindergartners in Life and Light must 
delight the heart of the enthusiastic kinder- 
garten teacher at home or abroad, for were it 
not for their natural, childish attitudes these 
little ones would look precisely like dolls. 
Both in Turkey and Japan the kindergarten 
idea is rapidly developing and gaining in pop- 
ularity. The success of Miss Howe’s work in 
Kobé, as well as this school in Kyoto, known 
as the Airinsha Kindergarten, has called at- 
tention to its importance in Japan. Dr.M.L. 
Gordon, who sent the photographs of the 
Kyoto teachers and children, writes: ‘* This 
kind of work appeals especially to the Japan- 
ese, and now that public sentiment is not so 
favorable to Christianity as it was a few years 
ago I know of no other method equally help- 
ful in reaching Japanese homes. The chil- 
dren are a delight to see. Nearly all of them 
attend our Sunday school and help to make it 
the success that it is.” 


THE WORLD AROUND. 

Questions of the Day in India. An English 
journal reports an exceedingly interesting in- 
terview with Rey. Dr. T. M. Lindsay, con- 
vener of the Foreign Missions Committee of 
the Free Church of Scotland, a_ brilliant 
scholar and author, a prominent professor, as 
well as a leader in many religious and social 
reform movements. His interest in foreign 
missionary work led him to spend more than 
a year in India and he expresses some strong 
opinions concerning this country. Of Prof. 
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Max Miiller and Mrs, Besant he speaks in 
quiet contempt, declaring that in their glori- 
fication of Hinduism they have completely 
ignored the abominable side of the Hindu 
religion as practiced today. Regarding the 
comparative merits of educational and evan- 
gelistic missions in India, Prof, Lindsay says: 
“T thoroughly support educational missions 
in the sense of high schools and colleges into 
which Hindus are gathered and where, with 
a good secular education, they also get Chris- 
tian instruction. I do not, however, think 
that they are, or ever will be, a converting 
agency, and to criticise them from that point 
of view is to misapprehend them entirely. 
No doubt some conversions are made in the 
colleges, but their work is not so much to aim 
at immediate conversion as to give the human 
side of preparation for conversion. I believe 
strongly in a practical, visible connection be- 
tween educational and evangelistic work. It 
appears to me to be wrong for any church or 
society to spend the largest proportion of its 
energies on such purely preparatory work as 
educational missions. I should not like to 
see the educational work reduced, but I 
should like to see the evangelistic work dou- 
bled before any increase is made to the educa- 
tional.” 

Among the Jews in London. Mr. David Baron, 
the well-known worker among the Jews, and 
his associate, Rev. C. A. Schénberger, are 
rejoicing in their new mission house at the 
East End of London in the very heart of a 
dense Jewish population. Since its opening 
the larger lecture-room has been full every 
Saturday, sometimes even crowded, while in 
the evenings the upper room is filled with in- 
quiring and curious Jews. The reading-room 
where are to be found Christian aud Jewish 
papers is well patronized and has become a 
center of far-reaching influence. During the 
past winter, which was a hard one, a practie¢al 
work of relief was carried on among the pov- 
erty-stricken Jewish refugees. Among those 
who were aided to help themselves was 4 
French speaking Jew, who had been a guide in 
the French department of the World’s Fair 
and was wearing his guide’s uniform, having 
pawned all his clothing to provide for the 
needs of his family. The Scattered Nation is 
the organ of this mission, which is known as 
the Hebrew Christian Testimony to Israel, 
and this little magazine publishes from time 
to time articles on the Jews in various lands. 

Indians at School. An illuminating letter con- 
cerning Indian education appeared recently 
in the New York Sun, contributed by one of 
the most intelligent of negro journalists, Mr. 
T. Thomas Fortune, who has just visited 
Hampton Institute for the first. time. He 
spent much time in studying and observing 
the Indian students, and declares that the 
Indian as he has seen him in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, barbarously clothed, stolid and sullen, 
in the Shinnecock Hills and about the Hamp- 
tons on Long Island, is a very different person 
from the Indian students at Hampton. There 
are resemblances of color, feature and char- 
acter, of course, but all these are modified in 
a marked degree by education and civilizing 
influences. The red youth at Hampton is a 
social being, mingling with the Afro-Ameri- 
can students; he is a natural athlete, having 
a special passion for baseball, and, moreover, 
he has developed a great fondness for music. 
Half the members of the brass band are In- 
dians. Mr. Fortune calls attention to the 
heads of the male students, a large percentage 
of whom have well-rounded heads and well- 
developed foreheads, quite unlike the ac- 
cepted idea of the Indian with a flat head 
and receding forehead. It has been noted 
that mental development and cranial enlarge- 
ment go together. Indians are subject to pul- 
monary complaints, but there is much less 
sickness among the students than formerly, 
because more care is taken in selecting them 
and they are obliged to undergo a thorough 
examination before leaving the West. The 
record of Hampton graduates who have re- 
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turned to the reservations is of a very hope- 
ful character, as those who have visited the 
homes of educated Indians bear witness. 


THE OONNEOTIOUT ASSOCIATION. 

The 186th meeting was held with the First 
Church, New Haven, June 18,19. At the be- 
ginning of the sessions the retiring moderator, 
Dr. J. W. Cooper, suggested the enlargement 
of the body so as to include all our clergymen 
in the State who are members of any local 
association. The present membership includes 
only delegates chosen by local associations, a 
limitation which seems unnecessary in a body 
without administrative functions and not seek- 
ing entertainment for its members. In his 
address Dr. Cooper said the novel of the day 
represents the typical preacher as dull, if not 
false, the literary critic calls his sermons com- 
monplace, and leaders of the clergy consider 
much preaching addressed te yesterday, about 
yesterday and in the vernacular of yesterday. 
He thought clergymen ought to ponder on 
this criticism. The moderator elected was 
Rev. J. C. Goddard. 

Prof. M. W. Jacobus, D.D., read a paper on 
The Need of Doctrinal Preaching, and subse- 
quent discussion emphasized the importance 
of positive preaching based on the facts of 
revealed Christianity. Rev. R. T. Hall gave 
an address on The Relation of the Minister to 
Public Questions. Prof. W. F. Blackman sug- 
gested that ministers preach nothing they are 
not ready to apply to themselves, that they 
say nothing about compulsory arbitration un- 
less they are ready to submit to a justice of 
the peace the question of leaving a small par- 
ish and salary for a larger church. 

Dr. J. H. Twitchell read a paper on The Re- 
lation of Pastor to Young People. He thought 
a pastor ought to know the lives and thinking 
of his young people, many of whom are trou- 
bled hy what they cannot understand. He 
believes the children of Christian parents be- 
long to the church, should be made to realize 
it, and should be received into membership 
earlier than is the custom. He protested 
strongly, however, against child evangelists, 
who attempt to force on children the experi- 
ences of men and end by making them self- 
conscious and unnatural, 

The Institutional Church was the subject 
of Rev. H. H. Kelsey. He says there are 30,- 
000,000 persons in the country who do not go 
to church and that the church annually loses 
more of her own children to the unchurched 
mass than she gains from this mass to herself. 
Statistics show that institutional churches in- 
crease in membership faster than others, and 
that they influence most widely those alien- 
ated from the church. Rev. J. B. Hoyt told 
how his church had carried on institutional 
work successfully in the country school dis- 
tricts surrounding his village. The last papers 
of the meeting were The Ministry of the Holy 
Spirit, by Rev. J. W. Backus, and Zeal for 
Souls, by Rev. Joseph Danielson. The next 
meeting of the association will be held in 
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An interesting article in the Boston Trans- 
cript, describing the wonderful properties of 
the kela nut, which hardens the muscles 
and enables those who eat it to defy exhaus- 
tion, concludes thus: 


One peculiar property of the kola nut which 
has been discovered by the people of Hayti 
and Jamaica—for it grows profusely in the 
West Indies, like Negroes and most other Af- 
rican products—is that it is a powerful anti- 
dote to the poison of alcohol. On investiga- 
tion in the latter island, it has been further 
found that the kola does not merely alla 
the immediate effects of alcoholic over-indul- 
gence, but counteracts the permanent, and 
therefore far more serious, waste of nervous 
tissue. This property may possibly, on fur- 
ther careful experiment, be found to be the 
most useful one of all. For it is clear, in 
view of the overwhelming magnitude of the 
evils resulting in the world from the curse of 
alcohol, if a real antidote to the poison can be 
indicated it will prove of infinitely greater 
value than the nostrums which are alleged to 
have the fanciful property of deadening the 
taste for the cup that inebriates. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
MEMOIRS OF BARRAS, 

It is an unusual experience to find the 
editor of an important work, which he has 
conscientiously labored to give to the pub- 
lic in a scholarly and trustworthy form, ex- 
pressing himself with frank and intense 
contempt and disgust for his subject. But 
that is the case with George Duruy, the 
editor of these volumes, with regard to Bar- 
ras, Barras had very much the same opin- 
ion of Napoleon, whom he claims to have 
helped raise to power; and Duruy avows 
himself frankly an admirer of the emperor, 
yet he seems to be actuated much less by a 
desire to defend the emperor than by a 
conviction of the comparative worthlessness 
of Barras. Barras’s memoirs, after having 
been handed down from person to person 
for a hundred years, some of whom were 
afraid and others apparently were ashamed 
to publish them, have at last found an edi- 
tor in M. Duruy, whose outspoken disgust 
is positively amusing. 

And when one comes to read the memoirs 
there is not much apparent reason for the 
editor’s reluctance. There are passages 
which might better have been omitted, al- 
though few are conspicuously objectionable. 
The self-conceit of Barras and his misrep- 
resentation, to use no stronger term, in re- 
gard to public affairs and characters, are 
not likely to deceive scholars of his period, 
in view of the many other volumes which 
now have been published about it. One 
gains from the book a glimpse of the Napo- 
leonic era from a new point of view, and 
any reader of ordinary intelligence will find 
enough in the book to put him on his guard 
without accepting its statements wholesale. 

Most of the work deals with the history 
of France and especially in Paris during the 
career of Napoleon the Great and the years 
immediately preceding. The earlier por- 
tion, which describes the youth and rise of 
M. Barras, is brief and not specially im- 
portant. The significant portions of the 
book which have attracted public attention 
most are those which describe the relations 
of the Empress Josephine to her husband 
and to Barras himself and others. They 
throw a somewhat new and decidedly un- 
pleasant and discreditable light upon her, 
and how far they are true it is impossible 
for the reader to determine. That they 
have been contradicted by other and ap- 
parently trustworthy writers is true, al- 
though it must be conceded that some have 
given intimations in the same direction. 
These Memoirs of Barras may not be over- 
looked by students of the Napoleonic era, 
but they by no means form one of the most 
important works relating to that period. 
[Harper & Brothers, Each $3.75. ] 

LARNED’S HISTORY FOR READY REFER- 

ENCE AND TOPICAL READING, 

The fifth and concluding volume of this 
admirable work is published. Beginning 
with Tonnage and Poundage, it completes 
the topics selected. The method of the 
work we have explained in connection with 
the preceding volumes. We therefore call 
attention now to the special features of this 
volume. One of these is its list of maps 
and plans which illustrate the territorial 
development of our country and some of 
the campaigns of the War of the Rebellion. 
Another is its supplement. This contains 
valuable additions to some of the contents 
of the earlier volumes, as well as notes of 
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occurrences since the publication of the 
work began. 

Some new texts of public documents also 
are inserted and some subjects not included 
in the original plan of the work are treated 
here in view of conditions arising as the 
work has progressed. There is an extensive 
chronology of universal history, as well as 
special chronologies of African and Arctic 
exploration, these being unique. There are 
tables of the lineage of European sovereigns 
and great historic families. There is a his- 
torical bibliography of large comprehen- 
siveness and practical value, and there is 
also a list of the works quoted in the whok 
five volumes of this history. Giving, as it 
does, the opinions and conclusions of differ- 
ent writers in their own words, rather than 
in the words of the editor—and this is its 
distinguishing feature—it is certainly the 
best work of its class which we have ever 
seen, and we heartily commend it. [C. A. 
Nichols Co. $6 00,] 

STORIES. 


Frank R. Stockton has written a tale of 
adventure, The Adventures of Captain Horn 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50], which is 
not so different from some of his other 
works as the heraldings of it had led us to 
expect, and which is a little in the vein of 
Weyman and Hope. It differs from most of 
his earlier books in not being particularly 
funny. It isa tale of mere adventure. We 
will not lessen the reader’s pleasure by de- 
scribing the plot; suffice it to say that both 
familiar and novel materials are introduced 
and a series of surprises is furnished. It is 
a very entertaining book, but it does not re- 
veal specially what have come to be consid- 
ered the characteristic traits of the author. 

The Prince of Balkistan [J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $100] is by Allen Upward. It is a 
political novel, based upon the history of 
recent years in Servia, Bulgaria and that 
region. It is also a detective story. It is 
written without much pretense of literary 
finish, but is vigorous and highly entertain- 
ing. There is history enough in it to give 
considerable verisimilitude to its fanciful 
portions, and fiction enough to make is un- 
safe to assume it to be history. It will do 
well for reading while. on a journey.—— 
Thomas Hardy’s famous Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd is reissued by the Harpers 
[$1.50]. It is one of the author’s earliest 
stories and it helped to make him famous. 
Its original charm has by no means vanished, 
and the attractiveness of several of the 
types of rural character and of their quaint 
and amusing dialect is as strong as ever for 
most of us. 

In The Judgment Books [Harper & Broth- 
ers, $1.00] Mr. E. F. Benson has recalled 
himself to the public mind, and the book is 
superior to his Dodo. In fact, he deals 
half jestingly, half seriously with a subject 
as unique as solemn, and the reader is genu- 
inely interested throughout and is gratified 
by the outcome. Hardly more than a 
sketch, the story nevertheless is a strong 
bit of work and will find many readers, —— 
After Tomorrow [MerriamCo, 40cents] and 
The New Love, both by the author of The 
Green Carnation, are bound into a tiny vol- 
ume and are good examples of moderately 
successful effort to make a very little mate- 
rial go a very long way with the reader. 
The book is not worth reading, but whoever 
reads it perhaps will enjoy it in a degree. 

Mr. J. W. Sullivan understands how to 
deal in firm yet tender touches with the sad 
and pathetic as well as the sordid and com- 
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monplace aspects of life, especially in the 
city, and his Tenement Tales of New York 
[Henry Holt & Co. 75 cents] is a little 
book instinct with humanity, striking in its 
picturesque bits of human history and by 
no means destitute of a lively and conta- 
gious sense of humor. It does not take 
long to read it, but one gets a good deal for 
his time. 

Aunt Belindy’s Points of View and A 
Modern Mrs. Malaprop [Merriam Co. 75 
cents] is by Lydia H. Farmer. The author 
has published some of these chapters which 
are here termed typical character sketches, 
and they are said to have been received with 
great favor, Those who esteem erratic 
spelling as a sign of wisdom or wit will find 
it easier than others to do justice to the 
good sense and practical Christianity which 
are inculcated in these pages. To us itis a 
tiresome book, but we have met with so 
many who enjoy this sort of literature that 
we have learned that such a book is sure of 
a large constituency. But is it not fortu- 
nate that we are not all obliged to read the 
same books? 

The Watch- Fires of ’76 [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25] by Samuel A. Drake is another patri- 
otic story, or rather a series of sketches for 
boys. It relates to the war of the Revolu- 
tion and the narrators represent the rank 
and file of the Continental army. The plan 
of the author is a good one and it is carried 
out with spirit. The book has illustrations 
and will afford pleasure and profit.——From 
the same publishers comes the second vol- 
ume of The War of 1812 series, It is The 
Boy Soldiers of 1812 [$1.50] by E. T. Tom- 
linson. The thread of the narrative of the 
earlier volume is taken up and a considera- 
ble portion of the history of the war, espe- 
cially in the region of the Great Lakes, is 
narrated with clearness and pungency. 
This book, too, has illustrations and the 
boys will relish it. 

EDUCATIONAL, 

Josephine Jarvis has translated for the 
International Education Series Friedrich 
Froebel’s Pedagogics of the Kindergarten 
[D. Appleton & Co, $1.50] or his ideas 
concerning the play and playthings of the 
child. The book contains translations of 
fifteen of: Froebel’s essays. It reveals the 
alertness and acuteness of Froebel in dis- 
covering educational values in every aspect 
of child life and in making the most of the 
suggestions afforded by his observation. 
The great teacher went to school effectively 
to his own pupils, and the volume is ex- 
tremely suggestive and valuable, although 
rather long.—A Manual of Pedagogics 
[Silver, Burdett & Co, $1.50] is by Prof. 
Daniel Putnam, and Dr. R. G. Boone has 
written the introduction. It contains the 
substance of the instruction now given in 
the Michigan State Normal School in regard 
to the general application of psychology to 
the science and art of teaching. The work 
is well laid out, is written with somewhat 
more lucidity than such books sometimes 
illustrate, and will serve its purpose credit- 
ably. 

A few text-books demand a word. Mr. 
James Baldwin has compiled a volume of 
Choice English Lyrics [Silver, Burdett & 
Co. $100] which belongs to the Select 
English Classics series. Good judgment 
seems to have been exercised in the selec- 
tion; many old and standard favorites are 
included, and the book is printed in clear 
type and has a well-prepared index of 
authors.—Scott’s Lady of the Lake [Silver, 
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Burdett & Co. 55 cents] has been edited 
by President H. B. Sprague, Ph. D., and it 
contains suggestions and plans of study and 
a list of suitable topics for essays. 

Two pleasant little French books are 
Prof. Eugene Bergeron’s Eugtnie Grandet 
{Henry Holt & Co. 80 cents], by Honoré 
de Balzac. It is the first American edition 
of the work, which is one of the author’s 
most thoughtful and striking volumes and 
which has for the scholar a profound in- 
terest apart from the aid which it affords 
in mastering the language. Racine’s 
Athalie [D. C. Heath & Co. 30 cents] has 
been edited by Prof. C, A. Eggert, Ph. D., 
and belongs to Heath’s Modern Language 
Series. It is regarded by many as Racine’s 
masterpiece and deserves a place in any 
study of the characteristic productions of 
the great French writers. 

Mr. J. H. Pillsbury’s Laboratory Guide 





Sor an Elementary Course in General Biology 


[Silver, Burdett & Co. 60 cents], is unpre- 
tending and simple, yet scholarly and of 
large practical value. The student will 
find its aid useful in the study of typical 
living organisms, and it may safely be 
recommended, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. U. H. Crocker in The Cause of Hard 
Times (Little, Brown & Co. 50 cents] criti- 
cises vigorously the position of certain lead- 
ing political economists that a general over- 
production is impossible, and that the fact 
of such over-production has been the prime 
cause of the period of hard times financially 
through which we have been passing. Mr. 
Crocker is a vigorous thinker and a close 
reasoner, and he has made a strong case, 
The value of his little book also lies largely 
in the extremely lucid style in which he 
discusses and illustrates his positions. The 
book should be read carefully by students 
of its subject. 

President F. A. Walker’s contribution to 
the American History series is The Mak- 
ing of the Nation [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25]. It covers the period from 1783- 
1817. During this period the nation was 
becoming organized, its Constitution was 
drawn up and adopted, the presidencies of 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson and Madi- 
son, with all their various and vital rela- 
tions to the safety and prosperity of the 
young nation, succeeded one another. The 
War of 1812-15 is iucluded. President 
Walker has attempted nothing more than 
to condense the large amount of available 
material into a concise, well-proportioned, 
candid and instructive record, and this task 
is much more difficult than many probably 
suppose. It has been performed by him 
with conspicuous success, and his volume 
is a distinct and important addition to 
American historical literature. It is far 
more useful for the purposes of thousands 
of readers than more elaborate and costly 
volumes. It is certain to be appreciated by 
the public. 

It is a singular fact that no officer of high 
rank, upon whom the English would have 
to depend in case of a continental war, ever 
has seen service in behalf of the queen 
against what may be called civilized and 
disciplined troops. England has had In- 
dian, Negro and other so-called native wars 
on her hands most of the time for many 
years, but not since the Crimean War has 
she faced armies of the discipline of her 
own. In view, therefore, of the entire un- 
certainty as to how her generals would 
behave in actual war, there is a spe- 
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cial interest in any studies or criticisms 
made by them upon the world’s great sol- 
diers and campaigns. Lord Wolseley has 
been writing at length about The Decline 
and Fall of Napoleon, and now Lord Rob- 
erts has prepared a series of papers for The 
Pall Mali Gazette on The Rise of Wellington 
[Roberts Brothers. $1.25]. The volume 
which these papers make possesses more 
than merely current interest, for Welling- 
ton will-remain for generations a prominent 
historic figure. General Roberts has made 
careful studies of the great Duke’scharacter 
and career, and has described them with 
appreciativeness and impartiality, and: his 
book is both readable and authoritative. 

Rev. M. T. Runnels, the class secretary, 
has prepared a substantial volume, Memorial 
Sketches and History of the Class of 1853, 
Dartmouth College [Barton & Wheeler. 
$3.00]. The editor has produced a class 
history which is well arranged and compre- 
hensive, and which not only will be appre- 
ciated by his surviving classmates and all 
friends of the class, but also will serve asa 
good example in many respects for the his- 
torians of other classes in Dartmouth and 
elsewhere. The portraits of a considerable 
number of the class-are furnished. 

The Life of the Spirit in Modern English 
Poets (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75], 
Vida D. Scudder’s subject, is-a rather pro- 
found theme, and the reader must prepare 
for grave and somewhat elaborate processes 
of reflection, Whether he agree with the 
author or not, the book will be found abun- 
dantly worthy of deliberate study, and 
much of it will demand more than a single 
reading. To study the influence of science, 
democracy and the past upon poetry is the 
author’s purpose, but in following it she 
confines herself only slightly to set methods, 
and many attractive and suggestive by. paths 
of meditation are penetrated. Only a writer 
having not merely much of the poet’s in- 
stinct, but also much of the analytical fac- 
ulty of the critic, as well as something of 
the prophetic quality of the seer, could have 
written this book just as it is; and the high 
intellectual levels along which it leads one 
are bracing by the very quality of the air. 
It is not likely to be a widely popular book, 
even among persons who are truly fond of 
the best poetry, but the master spirits of 
the world of poetical composition and ap- 
preciation will accept it as intended and 
appropriate for them in a special sense. 

Mr. G. W. Smalley, lately the New York 
Tribune’s foreign correspondent, now the 
New York corréspondent of the Lendon 
Times, has been long a prominent factor in 
the world of journalism. He has enjoyed 
during his residence abroad many excep- 
tional opportunities of acquaintance with 
eminent ‘men and women. From time to 
time he has contributed to the New York 
Tribune studies of distinguished persons, 
foreign or American; and somewhat more 
than two dozen of these sketches now are 
published together in a volume entitled 
Studies of Men [Harper & Brothers. $2.50]. 
They afford very entertaining and instruct- 
ive reading. They belong very high in the 
literature of their class. Some of them are 
in a sense works of art. They are piquant 
without bitterness, and they reveal not 
merely the personality, but much of the 
public and often official quality of the sub- 
ject, and likewise the discrimination, sym- 
pathy, frankness and eminent literary abil- 
ity of the author. The volume possesses 
much present interest, and years hence it 
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will serve as a sort of miniature picture 
gallery of men of our time. 

A volume always timely and valuable in 
this part of the world is Bird-craft [Mac- 
millan & Co. $3.00], by Mabel O. Wright. 
It is not a narrative, but a compilation of 
descriptions of the appearance, traits, etc., 
of 200 song, game and water birds, and not 
less than 128 of them are depicted in lifelike 
colored illustrations. This is a book which 
ought to be in every household outside of 
city limits. It is thoroughly well edited 
and illustrated, and sure to be appreciated. 
It has come to hand just in time for one 
young girl known to us, who remarked yes- 
terday in our hearing, ‘I wish 1 knew more 
about birds,’’——Here is another bird book. 


‘It is Frank M. Chapman’s Handbook of Birds 


in Eastern North America [D. Appleton & 
Co. $3.00]. It describes the species with 
their plumages, nests and eggs, tells of their 
distribution and migrations and their habits 
in general. It also instructs how to iden- 
tify birds and how to collect and preserve 
them, as well a3 their nests and their eggs. 
It has illustrations, it is a scholarly volume, 
well arranged and comprehensive; but a 
great objection to it is the minute type in 
which much of it has been printed. 

Prof, F. J. Goodnow has made a valuable 
contribution to the literature relating to 
municipal government in America. His 
book is entitled Municipal Home Rule [Mac- 
millan & Co, $1.50]. As he truly says in 
his preface, the science of municipal gov- 
ernment in this country has hardly more 
than reached its embryotic stage. His spe- 
cial purpose in these pages is to define the 
proper sphere of municipal organization 
and action. Kindred themes of various 
sorts are considered, legal, financial or 
other, and, without being an elaborate 
treatise, his book covers a great deal of 
ground, and covers it clearly and well. It 
is destined to find cordial appreciation as a 
handbook. 

The Building of a Nation [Henry T. 
Thomas Co. $2.50] by Henry Gannett, is a 
volume of facts and statistics relating to the 
territory, government, State organizations, 
finance, military and naval forces, popu- 
lation, education, occupations, commerce, 
etc., of the United States. It is a useful 
collection of material, not intended to bea 
connected and readable narrative, but serv- 
iceable for purposes of reference. Some of 
its statements, however, need qualification; 
for instance, it declares that the Congrega- 
tionalists are practically confined to the 
New England States, and that, although 
they form, proportionally, a very important 
body, they are quite inconsiderable in other 
parts of the country. This is not quite 
what we are accustomed to think of our- 
selves nor—which is more important—is it 
what the large and increasing numbers 
of our churches and church membership 
throughout the West warrant the author in 
saying. But the book will serve a good 
purpose in its way. 

Fiction and the study of it seems to be 
the subject of Prof. R. G. Moulton’s little 
book, Four Years of Novel Reading [D. C. 
Heath &’°Co. 50 cents]. It is the account 
of an experiment in popularizing the study 
of fiction. It is suggestive as to the quality 
of fiction worth being read, and it contains 
some critical papers and a variety of help 
fully suggestive material. It is a book 
which is decidedly entertaining to a certain 
class of readers and one from which nota 
few will gain solid benefit. 
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Golf in America [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.09] 
is by James P. Lee. [t tells of the game 
and how to play it, the different clubs in 
this country, suggestions for beginners, the 
etiquette of the play, and, in general, goes 
fully into whatever particulars the player 
needs to make his own. It is illustrated 
well, and will be an acceptable book among 
the devotees of this increasingly popular 
game. 

Messrs. T, Y. Crowell & Co. have brought 
out Scott’s Complete Poetical Works [$1.00] 
in a single volume which is neat and taste- 
ful. Prof. C. E. Norton has supplied the 
introduction and Mr. N. H. Dole a biograph- 
ical sketch. The edition is well adapted to 
become a household favorite unless the 
reader prefer a larger type. Yet the type 
of this issue is clear and not so small as to 
be indistinct. Shakespeare's King Llenry 
VI. [Macmillan & Co, Each 45 cents] makes 
three volumes of the new and dainty little 
Temple edition. We never take up a vol- 
ume of this edition without being impressed 


afresh with its attractive qnalities.——The 


numbers of the Century [Century Co.] from 
last November to April are out in another 
of the sumptuous semi-annual volumes of 
this publication. We can hardly say more 
of it than we have repeatedly said in regard 
to its predecessors. It is a marvel of intel- 
Jectual, mechanical and artistic skill. 


NOTES. 

—— For ten books published nearly a hun- 
dred are suppressed. 

—— Most poetry published is unprofitable 
and even that of distinguished poets sells 
slowly. 

— Dickens’s works sell in England at 
present about three times as well as twenty 
years ago. 

—— Mrs. Frank Leslie has leased her inter- 
est in the different Leslie publications to a 
syndicate for a term of years, in order to be 
relieved of the cares which she has borne so 
long. 

—— Hall Caine’s The Manxman has reached 
its tenth edition and the demand for it shows 
no signs of abating. The Appletons have 
ready a large portrait of the author, suitable 
for framing. 

—— Prof. C. G. D. Roberts, perhaps the 
most widely known among Canadian poets, 
has resigned his chair in King’s College, 
Windsor, N.S8., and will live hereafter in the 
United States. 

—— Edna Lyall has appropriated some of 
the profits of her literary work to the comple- 
tion of the peal of bells at St. Saviour’s, East- 
bourne, Eng. She gave three fine bells which 
were named after three of her leading charac- 
ters, Donovan, Erica and Hugo. 

— Mr. Du Maurier has finished another 
novel which will run as a serial in Harper’s 
Monthly beginning about the first of 1897. He 
always rewrites with the utmost care and re- 
quires a long time to satisfy himself with a 
book after it is substantially complete. 

—— The Bookman states that Queen Victo- 


ria is planning to establish a “literary order- 


of merit for the recognition of those who, as 
journalists and writers of books, have done 
good work.” There are to be twenty-four 
Knights of the Grand Cross in the highest 
grade, a hundred Knights Commanders in the 
second grade, and two hundred and fifty Com- 
panions in the lowest grade. This scheme, if 
actual, will not do much to promote literary 
excellence. It has a cheap and sensational 
look. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE POETRY OF RoBERT HER- 
sie Edited by Prof. E. E. Hale, Ph.D. pp. 200. 
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A ae gl _CONSTITU TIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
By Hi. S. Feilden. Revised by W. G. Etheridge. 
pp. 3: 3. "$135. 

HoOMER’sS Opyssey, Book VI. Edited by C. W. 
Bain. pp. 98. 40 cents. 

Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Across INDIA. By Oliver Optic. pp. 380. $1.25. 
Press of David Clapp & Son. Boston. 
HISTORICAL SKETCH OF CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 

By Thomas Cushing. pp. 216. $1.00. 
Rockwell & Churchill, Printers. Boston. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STREET DEPARTMENT OF 
THE CITY OF BOSTON, pp. 328. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

AFTER Five YEARS IN INDIA. By Anne C. Wilson, 
pp. 312. $2.00. 

THE PLATED City. By Bliss Perry. pp. 397. $1.25. 

Our WESTERN ARCHIPELAGO. By H. M. Field, 
D. D. pp. 250. $2.00. 

A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON 
DEUTERONOMY. By the Rev. 8S. R. Driver, D.D. 
pp. 434. $3.00. 

P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

WILD FLOWERS OF THE NORTHEASTERN STATES. 
By Ellen Miller and Margaret C. Whiting. pp. 
622. $4.50. 

YALE YARNS. By J. 8. Wood. pp. 307. $1.00. 

THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE IM- 
MORTALITY OF THE SOUL. By Prof. Alfred Wie- 
demann, D.Vh. pp. 71. $1.00. 

American Book Co. New York 

DER LINDENBAUM. By Heinrich Seidel. Edited by 
Dr. Ernst Richard. pp.71. 25 cents. 

Dig MONATE. By Heinrich Seidel. Edited by R. 
Arrowsmith, Ph.D. pp.72. 25 cents, 

Das HEIDEDORF. By Adalbert Stifter. Edited by 
Max Lentz. pp. 80. 25 cents. 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 

MAUREEN’S FAIRING. By Jane Barlow. pp. 183. 
75 cents. 

D, Appleton & Co, New York. 

EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN CUISINE. By Gesine 
Lemcke. pp. 609. $2.00. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Rey. W. H. Ward, D. D., 
and others. pp. 295. $1.25. 

Frederick Warne & Co. New York. 

THE AMEER ABDUR RAHMAN, By Stephen Wheeler, 
F.R.G.8. pp. 251. $1.25. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. Philadelphia. 

A SPLENDID INHERITANCE. By Rey. 8. F. Hotch- 
kin. pp.59. 35 cents. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelpia. 

JOSIAH’S ALARM AND ABEL PERRY’sS FUNERAL. 
By Josiah Allen’s Wife. pp. 85. 50 cents. 

W.B Saunders. Philadelphia. 

THE CARE OF na BaBy. By J.P. C. Griffith, M.D. 

pp. 392. $1.5 
Woman's ol rance Publishing Association. 
‘hicago. 

THUMB NAIL SKETCHES OF WHITE RIBBON WOMEN. 

Edited by Clara ©, Chapin. pp. 120. $1.00. 
Stone & Kimball, Chicago. 
THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kenneth Grahame. pp. 241. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
pp. 232. 30 cents. 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 

THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE. By Mabel O. Wright. 
pp. 238. 25 cents. 

THE NAULABKA. By Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott 
Balestier. pp. 379. 50 cents. 

Commonwealth Co. New York. 

MERRIE ENGLAND. By Robert Blatchford. pp.172. 
10 cents. 

STARLIGHT RANCH. By Capt. Charles King. pp. 
260. 50 cents. 

FOES IN AMBUSH. By Capt. Charles King. pp. 263. 
50 cents. 

Stone & Kimball, Chicago. 

MADAME DE STAEL. By Helen H. Rich. pp. 26. 
15 cents. 

MAGAZINES, 

June. NINETEENTH CENTURY.—EXPOSITOR.—BOs- 
TONIAN.—ABBOTT COURANT —BIBLICAL WORLD. 
—AMERICAN UNIVERSITY.—FORTNIGHTLY. 

July. QUIVER.—FRANK LESLIE’S.—PALL MALL. 


—_————=—- —_— 


Fisk University graduated two students 
from theology, four from music, eight from 
the normal department and twelve from col- 
lege with the degree of B. A. The number 
of alumni now is 300, a very good showing for 
thirty years’ work, when it is remembered 
under what unpromising and adverse condi- 
tions the university began. During the year 
the university rendered with great success the 
oratorio of St. Paul. The three departments 
which are best established and which have 
yielded the best results are those of theology 
and music and especially the collegiate grades. 
The alumni have agreed to give a certain per 
cent. of their earnings yearly to their alma 
mater. Tere are represented among the stu- 
dents no less than twenty-five States, includ- 
ing New Brunswick and Jamaica. The stu- 
dents come from as far west as Montana, as 
far north as Massachusetts and as far south 
as Florida. The needs of the university are 
increasing yearly because of the demands 
made on it by the larger number of better pre- 
pared students that are applying for admis- 
sion. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 
BROOKFIELD ASSOCIATION, Warren, July 2,10 A.M 


Ladies’ day. 
Benevolent Societies. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No, 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
aua’ membership, $1.00, life membership, $20.00, Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Arnie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
8t., Boston. Frank H figgin, Assistant Treasurer; 
Charles E, Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office ip New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 
La Salle St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con 

egational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New Yerk. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese, Boston office, 21 Con- 
Gresationsl House; es hheage office, 153 La Salle St.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C, Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the ¥ sf. offices, or to H. W. Hu 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOI- 
ETyY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H.O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY. —(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and = 
Society and New West Education Commission,) E, A 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOCIETY.— 
Contributions used - for missionary work. Rev. 
george M. Boynton, D. Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
P Field Secretar ; KE. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational nse, Boston, 

MASSACHUSSTTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
ban of the National Council asks from each church one 

lendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
. so invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National naa ee and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, R av. {. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8 Ss. Wiles Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: 1 bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
a States at its session held in Chicago in October, 

886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 ja Congre- 
gational House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIEKTY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
an prayer meeting, ll A. M., Biblestudy,3 P.M. Sunday 
services, usual hours. Meetings every evening exc sept 
Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. fs a Con- 
gregational society and appeals to all Congregational 
churches forsupport. Send donations of money to B. 8. 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22,Congregational 
House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort bags reading, 
etc., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 287 Hanover St. 
Bequests should read; “ I give and bequeath to the Bos- 
top Seaman’s Friend Society the sum of 8——, to be ap- 
pies to the charitable uses and purposes of said soci- 

” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; 
George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 

‘A strong C. E. Society is back of him.” 
Is it any wonder, then, that this pastor’s 
church is ‘ prospering,” that ‘‘the Sunday 
school room is crowded” and that all the 
other services are wellsupported? What larger 
field has any committee of the Y.P.S.C.E. 
than the Sunday school? and what more could 
a pastor ask than that he be backed by such 
enthusiasts as his young people? Yet when 
will some pastors awake to the fact? A sug- 
gestion from an Illinois church is right in 
point. If a pastor is a wide-awake “ Endeav- 
orer,’’ such action as theirs would afford him 
the greatest pleasure and privilege; if he is 
not full of the C. E. spirit his presence at the 
coming convention would doubtless work a 
change in his former attitude. 

Such recognition of old age by the young as 
that in a New Hampshire church means more 
to persons of both classes than can possibly 
be imagined. Nowadays, when young life is 
pressed forward in all capacities, the danger 
of neglecting the veteran workers is increased. 

Not talents, but pennies, were distributed 
recently among the children of a Massachu- 
setts church. Let the little folks take warn- 
ing from the parable, and for the present be- 
come bimetallists. 

It is good to know that one of our great 
missionary champions is in New England, and 
it is a satisfaction to read of his zeal for rais- 
ing an army with such a purpose as his. 

That evangelist in a church of one of the 
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Lake States left a good impression by striking 
on hot metal. 

Our sympathy and we hope our prayers are 
with our lonely sister in one of the Middle 
States. 

What a grand report the Maine Missionary 
Society makes! It can tell us how to give. 

Seminary students will read with encour- 
agement an item from Minnesota. 





THE FIFTEENTH PASTORATE IN WOBURN. 

A brief half-year had hardly elapsed after 
the close of the prosperous pastorate of Dr. 
Daniel March in the First Church of Woburn, 
Mass., when this ancient pulpit, dating back 
to 1642, had the promise of a young Brooklyn 
man, Rev. Doremus Scudder, M. D., who now 
enters upon his third pastorate in a field 
which is strong with over 500 families, after 
more than a decade and a half of the diligent 
service of a vigorous leader, now almost at the 
point of fourscore years. The installation ex- 
ercises were held June 19, the sermon being 
preached by Dr. J. L. Scudder, the brother of 
the pastor. The candidate read an unusually 
delightful narrative of his experience, in 
which he paid special regard to the personal 
influence of his parental training. His the- 
ology and faith were strongly asserted and 
have evidently been drawn from a varied and 
rich experience, as well as from careful study. 





REV. DOREMUS SCUDDER. 


New York city was the birthplace of Dr. 
Scudder, in 1858, whence he made a tour of 
the world while yet a youth, returning to 
Brooklyn to prepare for Yale College at Adel- 
phi Academy. After college he studied in 
Union Seminary two years, then in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York, and still later in what was then the 
Chicago Medical College, receiving his degree 
at graduation in 1884. After six months in a 
hospital of the city he went to Japan, where 
he was ordained the following year, and was 
engaged in medical missionary work for sev- 
eral years. Returning to Southern California 
he subsequently became pastor in Chicago at 
Doremus Mission, of which, as a brauch of 
Plymouth Church, he had been one of the 
founders, and which was named for him as 
its first superintendent. In 1891 it was organ- 
ized as the Workers’ Church, and as a social 
settlement and mission church it developed 
magnificent opportunities, situated as it was 
in a purely workingman’s district. 

The pastor reluctantly withdrew from this 
tield in 1892, and began a new pastorate the 
same year in the East Church, Brooklyn, 
where during two years and a half the mem- 
bership was increased from less than 100 to 
nearly double that figure, and the payment of 
a burdensome debt of $6,200 was provided for. 
For some time Dr. Scudder felt that a union 
of this and the Puritan Church, whose build- 
ing stands only two blocks distant, and whose 
pastor, Dr. Terhune, recently resigned, was 
the necessary condition of greater prosperity 
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for both churches. Feeling that this end 
might be the more easily accomplished under 
a new pastor, he resigned from the pastorate 
last spring and accepted the call which has 
recently brought him within a few miles of 
Boston. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

MeE.—Somerset County Conference met in North 
Anson, June 11,12. The sermons were by Rev. Mr. 
Minard (F. B.) and Rev. H. W. Kimbal]. The topics 
were: Relative Responsibility of Ministers and Peo- 
ple, What Does a Church Member Owe His Church 
Financially? and Christianity. The amount as- 
sessed to meet the deficiency of the Maine Mission- 
ary Society was pledged by the churches according 
to recommendation of a committee. An interest- 
ing woman’s meeting was held. 


Waldo County Conference met in Sandypoint, 
June 11,12. The topics were : Temperance, Mission- 
ary and C, E. Work, Revivals, Parental Responsi- 
bility. Rev. R. G. Harbutt preached, 

Union Conference met in Casco, Sermons were 
preached by Rev. Messrs. G. M. Woodwell, H. E. 
Farnham and A, G, Fitz. The topics were: What Is 
Christian Perfection? Value of Public and Vocal 
Prayer, Value of the Prayer Meeting to the Church, 
What Shall the Pastor Do With a Dragging Meet- 
ing? Are Christians Who Seldom Pray in Public 
Neglectful of Duty? Best Methods to Secure a Re- 
vival, Benefit of a Public Profession, Advantage of 
a Church Being Financially Poor. Misses Mills and 
Edwards, evangelists, added much to the interest 
of the sessions. 

Washington Conference met in Machias, The 
topics were: The Relation of the Church to Children 
and of Children to the Church, Special Dangers to 
the Spirituality of the Churches, Modern Evangel- 
ists and Methods—Are They Helpful and Can They 
Be Improved? What More Can Churches Do to 
Win Men to Attendance and Membership in Our 
Churches? What Has the Church to Do with Social- 
istic Problems? The Midweek Service—How Make 
It More Interesting and Profitable? 


N. H.—The Merrimack County Conference held its 
meeting, June 11, 12, in Hopkinton. With an inter- 
esting program of exercises zealously carried out, 
the occasion was made one of the most enjoyable 
and profitable during its history. 


The meeting of the Strafford Conference was held, 
June 4, in North Conway, Rev. 8S. H. Goodwin 
preaching the sermon. Among the subjects were: 
The Devotional Life in the Individual, the Home 
and the Church. On the whole the year within the 
bounds of the conference has been a prosperous one, 
more converts having been added to the churches 
than ever before, the church in Lisbon receiving 
ninety-nine, a new church having been organized in 
Bartlett, another in Berlin and also a Swedish 
church, 

MINN.—Western Conference met in Marshall, June 
11-13, with full attendance. Topics were: Sketch of 
New Ulm Church, Character Sketch of C. H. Spur- 
geon, Home Missions, Sunday Schools, Partnership 
with the Holy Spirit, History of Western Confer- 
ence and Prayer Meetings. Rev. William Black- 
well preached the sermon. Several churches have 
made marked progress during the past few months. 

Northern Pacific Conference met with a large at- 
tendance in Wadena. The sessions were held in a 
large tent. The topics were: Phases of Pastoral 
Study Needing Emphasis, The Partnership of the 
Holy Spirit, The Kingdom as Related to the Church 
and the State, Church Finances in Hard Times, The 
Missionary Situation, Christian Education, C. E. 
and Sunday School Work, and The Evangelization 
of the Nation ItsSafety. Rev.C.H. Patton preached 
the sermon. The women’s meetings were especially 
interesting. Reports from the churches showed 
general prosperity. Crop prospects were never bet- 
ter than now and consequently material improve- 
ment in the churches is expected, 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

Mass.—The Berkshire Club held its semi-annual 
meeting in Pittsfield, June 19. Mr. E. D. Mead of 
The New England Magazine gave an admirable 
address on Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Mrs. C. L. 
Kellogg contributed a paper on personal reminis- 
cences of Holmes. The meeting was successful and 
promises a new era for the club. 

N. H.—The Ashuelot Club met last in Keene. 
Hon. C, C. Coffin gave an oration, commemorating 
Bunker Hill day by outlining many thrilling histor- 
icalevents, Other short addresses were also made, 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


LOWELL.—Airk Street. Gen. O. O. Howard sup- 
plied the pulpit last Sunday and spoke to a large 
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congregation upon his personal religious experi- 
ence, telling of his conversion and of his efforts to 
bear witness for Christ in the army. He incident- 
ally remarked that he is now endeavoring to re- 
cruit a new army to wipe out the debt of the Home 
Missionary Society. 

Dracot.—VFirst. Flower Sunday was observed 
June 9, with remarkably large congregations at all 
services. The Sunday school has been growing rap- 
idly of late,and has more than doubled in a year. 
The pastor is Rev. E. L. Baker. 


FALL RIVER —Central. Rev. W. W. Jubb will 
spend his vacation in England. During his stay 
there he will preach in London and elsewhere. Mr. 
Jubb expects also to spend a short time in Scot- 
land, 


CLINTON.—First. This church testifies to the 
great efficiency of a wide-awake Men’s Sunday 
League in increasing the attendance and interest. 
The series of sermons this month is on Social Insti- 
tutions. Five hundred pennies were distributed on 
Children’s Day to members of the Sunday school, 
which at the end of four months are to be returned 
with interest, the proceeds to go to the American 
Board’s missions in India. Rev. W. W. Jordan is 
pastor. 


SrENCER.—First. The Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society in this church is canvassing the families 
of the congregation for a special contribution to 
the American Board. A Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Phillip has just been organized through the in- 
fluence of the pastor, Rev. 8. W. Brown. 

NORTH BROOKFIELD.—First. This church is in 
quite a flourishing condition. Rev. A.J. Dyer feels 
greatly encouraged at the interest shown in the 
services, and the way they are sustained. Since 
Jan. 1there have been eight additions, six on con- 
fession.’ Meetings are sustained in two of the out- 
districts by the churches of the town.— Union 
also reports growth and activity, meetings being 
well sustained and assistance given to meetings 
held in the outlying parts of the town. Rev. J.J. 
Spencer is pastor. 


WeEsT BROOKFIELD.—In view of the proposed re- 
tirement of Rev. B. M. Frink, the Brookfield Asso- 
ciation has expressed by resolutions its appreciation 
of his work in the midst of difficulties for s1x years. 


PITTSFIELD.—first. A memorial fund to the late 
Mrs. Hannah M. Hurd has been started for the 
American Board, An effort is being made to have 
the Berkshire churches give their one dollar a mem- 
ber.——The Berkshire Branch of the Woman’s Board 
of Missions held its annual meeting June 20. There 
were interesting addresses by Miss Chamberlain of 
Turkey, Mrs. Rand, formerly of Micronesia, and 
Miss Child of Boston. An increase of more than 
$500 was reported over last year’s receipts. Mrs. 
Giddings, who has served eleven years as president, 
was obliged to resign and was made honorary pres- 
ident for life. 


Prervu.—The church has shown commendable pluck 
in setting to work to rebuild on the site of its an- 
cient edifice, which was destroyed by fire in Febru- 
ary. The plans which have been accepted demand 
a $4,000 edifice. 

STOCKBRIDGE,.—Rev. P. T. Farwell presented his 
resignation last Sunday and accepts a call to 
Wellesley Hills. His nine years of faithful service 
have greatly endeared him to his parishioners, and 
he will be sorely missed not only by them but by all 
the churches in Berkshire County in which he has 
been a resident since his graduation from the semi- 
nary. 

Maine. 

BRISTOL.—At three places besides this Rev. G. F. 
Bradford, the pastor, conducts preaching services. 
They are Bristol Mills, Walpole and West Bristol. 


AvUGUSTA.—The annual meeting of the trustees of 
the Maine Missionary Society was held June 18. 
An increase of about $1,200 in contributions was 
reported, but the falling off in receipts from invest- 
ments and legacies left the total receipts about the 
same as last year. Instead of for the full year, as 
usual, appropriations were made for only three 
months and ata reduction of about twenty-five per 
cent. In accordance with his resignation at the 
semi annual meeting, Rev. E. M. Cousins, field sec- 
retary, closes his work July 1. Sec. J. E. Adams’s 
resignation also takes effect in September. Secre- 
tary Adams stated that in his nineteen years’ mis- 
sionary experience he has never seen the churches 
of the State so fully and ably manned as at present, 
and the spiritual outlook is unusually encouraging. 
The treasurer stated that the churches had not 
made so large contributions for the society before 
for twelve years. This result was helped by the 
sixty C.E. Societies and thirty-three Sunday schools 
contributing—four times as many of each as con- 
tributed the previous year. Since no larger individ- 
ual gifts than usual have been received, it is safe to 
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infer that more individuals have given than in any 
previous year of its history. 

TEMPLE.—Rev.E. R. Smith has preached his fare- 
well sermon after three years of work. His pastor- 
ate has been a success in increasing the congrega- 
tions and membership. Outside of his church also 
he has been serviceable in the town, and has influ- 
enced the young people especially toward a higher 
life. 

PORTLAND.—State Street. For home expenses 
and building purposes this church has raised nearly 
$100,000 during the past two years. The last in- 
debtedness on its renovated edifice has just been 
cancelled.——A special meeting of the Maine 
Branch of the Woman’s Board was held June 19. 
Annual reports were given, although the recent 
change of the State conference to September post- 
pones the regular meeting to that month. Gratify- 
ing statements from local conferences indicated 
life and progress. The chief subjects were: How 
to Emphasize the Value of Life and Light, and 
How Can the Further Interest of the Pastors Be 
Secured for Increase of Missionary Influence. The 
membership of the ninety-five auxiliaries increased 
last year and the work bas made gains in all sec- 
tions of the State. Total gifts of $4,606 were re- 
ported. Other addresses were full of interest, as 
was the children’s hour also. The evening session 
was given to stimulating addresses by Mrs. C. H. 
Daniels and Dr, Berry of Japan, whose story of 
medical mission work was both instructive and 
fascinating. 

New Hampshire. 

GILMANTON IRON WORKS,.—For the old articles 
of faith which have never undergone revision since 
adoption, the church has substituted a ‘ dedica- 
tion” on the reception of new members, which each 
is required to sign. 

WESTMORELAND.—The church edifice is undergo- 
ing needed repairs, and that in the South Village is 
to be furnished with,a new pulpit. Both churches 
report increase of interest and numbers in the con- 
gregations and Sunday schools. 


MANCHESTER.—The Ministers’ Association has 
lately discussed the propriety of organizing an as- 
sociation of charities, looking to a better and 
more economic distribution of the charities of the 
churches in the city among the deserving needy. 


MONT VERNON.—The church is somewhat per- 
plexed at the question of a site for its new meeting 
house. The condition of the gift of $5,000 from a 
New York woman, provided as much more be raised 
in the church, has been fulfilled, but different opin- 
ions exist as to a location. A Lowell, Mass., man 
has given $500 provided a new site be chosen. It is 
now agreed to leave the matter to the church com- 
mittee. 

HOLLIs.—The C. E, Society bas just given a recep- 
tion to all persons in town seventy years old and 
over. Out of a possible seventy-seven forty-three 
persons were present. They seemed to take a special 
delight in again meeting one another. One of the 
couples were ninety-five and ninety years old, 


PLYMOUTH.—By the death of Deacon Jason Clark 
the church is sadly afflicted. He had been a worthy 
member for nearly fifty years and had served as 
deacon seventeen, He was a constant attendant at 
Sunday services, prayer meeting and Sunday school 
and was held in universal esteem. 

The church edifice in South Wolfboro is to be re- 
paired, but not rebuilt. 


Rhode Island. 

CENTRAL F'ALLS.—The jubilee celebration of the 
church and Sunday school took place June 16, 18. 
A history of the fifty years of the school was read 
by the superintendent, and an offering for the Sun- 
day School Society was taken. Rev. J. H. Lyon, the 
pastor, also preached an historical sermon, from 
which it appears that the church was the outgrowth 
of a mission station. During fifty years 675 persons 
have joined the church, 369 on confession. There 
have been four pastors, the present pastorate be- 
ginning in 1867, being the longest in the State save 
one. At later sessions there were pleasant reunions 
of former and present members and congratulatory 
messages. Addresses were given of a reminiscent 
nature and a bountiful collation was served. 


Both the home and foreign missionary boards of 
the State are this year making systematic efforts to 
strengthen the auxiliaries by sending one or two 
visitors to some regular or special meeting of every 
organization, It is also proposed to make a thor- 
ough canvass so that every woman shall be asked 
to give to one or both departments. 

Connecticut. 

Roxsury.—The annual meeting took place June 
3. The total membership is 105. The year’s beney- 
olences amounted to $36, and there is a balance on 
hand of $12.02. 
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PuTNAM.—A few weeks ago the women’s social 
circle pledged to contribute a dollar for each mem- 
ber, every one to earn the dollar. The experiences 
in carrying out this agreement as related were 
highly entertaining. The total amount raised was 
$125. 

SrimsBpuRy.—The State Bible Society reports as a 
result of its canvass of this town: 122 Congrega- 
tional families, 146 Methodist, eighty-three Roman 
Catholic and others of smaller numbers. Only two 
families had no preference. Only sixteen Protes- 
tant families were without Bibles and twenty-three 
Roman Catholic. A good number of persons, as a 
result of the undertaking, were led to a better life. 

NEw HAVEN.—Dwight Place celebrated, a fort- 
night ago, the tenth anniversary of the pastorate 
of Dr. J. E. Twitchell. He preached an anniversary 
sermon and addresses were made by President 
Dwight, Dr. Edwin Harwood and Dr. Newman 
Smyth. An evening reception was also held. Dr. 
Twitchell found the church with less than 400 mem- 
bers. It now has 800, more than any other Congre- 
gational church in the city. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

GLOVERSVILLE.—The annual business meeting 
was held June 21. Reports presented from the ten 
organizations connected with the church showed 
them all to be in a flourishing condition, During 
the past year the church has built a new edifice, 
started a mission school and entertained the State 
Association. The sum of $25,400 has been raised 
for church expenses and the new building. Fifty- 
one members have been added to the church, thirty- 
five on confession. The church has voted almost 
unanimously to use the individual communion 
cups. The charities have been well maintained, 
considering the heavy expenses. 


New Jersey. 


VINELAND.—This church is the only Congrega- 
tional church actually maintaining services in all 
south Jersey. It is slowly growing, however, in 
spite of its isolation, and is a real force in the com- 
munity. Its pastor is a member of the Board of 
Education. It owns a fine stereopticon, which is 
used with the Sunday evening sermons. The pastor 
is assisted by Dr. E. L. Wilson, the Oriental trav- 
eler and lecturer. 


THE INTERIOR, 
illinois. 


GRAY’s LAKE.—The work in this church, Rev. 
J.C. Dazey, pastor, is increasing in interest. The 
people have renovated the house of worship and 
purchased a bell. The signs of growing spiritual 
life are apparent also. 

NortuH AvurorA.—This church, Rev. R. F. Pax- 
ton, pastor, keeps good its record for zeal and con- 
secration. The Sunday school taxes the capacity 
of the building, often numbering between ninety 
and 100. The Sunday evening services are largely 
attended, the C. E. Society is doing good, solid 
work, taking charge of the morning service once a 
month, and the prayer meetings are inspiring and 
well supported. 

CABLE.—The work here, Rev. D. E. Evans, pastor, 
is flourishing, despite the depression in the mining 
interests. The audience-room is sometimes entirely 
filled. This isa large parish, including several out- 
stations. 

Boaz.—This church, which was organized last year 
under the leadership of Evangelist Purdue, dedi- 
cated its house of worship, June 16. The day was 
one of joy and fellowship. The sermon was preached 
by Superintendent Tompkins and a brief time was 
spent in securing pledges of the necessary funds to 
cover all debts. The banquet in an adjoining grove 
preceded a later session at which Rev. R. W. Purdue 
preached. The pastor is Rev. Mr. Walker. The 
church is situated in a fertile farming region about 
eight miles from the Ohio River. The country is 
undergoing rapid development and under the help- 
ful influence of the church the people are develop- 
ing a moral and religious character which is truly 
gratifying. 

DANVILLE.—A gracious revival has been enjoyed 
here, Rev. F. A. Miller assisting in special meetings, 
which continued two weeks. At the close 104 new 
members were received, with a number of other 
persons desiring to unite at the next communion. 
In all about 250 confessed Christ. After the meet- 
ings there was a social for the new converts, and, 
realizing the great need of a new and larger build- 
ing with a seating capacity of 550, there was much 
enthusiam regarding the matter of building at once, 
and the first man to head the list of subscribers was 
the mayor. The pastor, Rev. J. A. Griffin, and the 
old members of the church are greatly encouraged. 
The church is ina coal mining region and the peo- 
ple are generally poor. 
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WATAGA.—The church has refitted the interior 
of its edifice and celebrated the event by special 
services on Children’s Day. Rev. O. C. Bedford has 
just returned from his visit across the seas. 

WHEATON.—First. The church has expended 
about $1,500 on a new organ and in refitting the 
interior of its building. The Endeavorers send 
the pastor and his wife as their delegates to the 
Boston convention. 

Indiana. 

HAMMOND-—The church is prospering under the 
able leadership of Rev. J. M. Sutherland. The 
northern part of the city, where the meeting house 
is located, is growing rapidly. There are indica- 
tions of returning prosperity in many directions 
and the church is hopeful and encouraged in its 
work, but has great need of a larger building. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

St. Louts.—Maplewood occupied its beautiful 
new edifice June 16, It is on the city limits in a 
fine, growing neighborhood, and will be one of our 
strongest churches in a few years.——‘Third has 
sold its present property to a German church for 
$35,000 and will seek a new location, probably much 
farther west. It has suffered greatly from removals, 
and has found itself in a strongly Catholic neigh- 
borhood. The price it gets will enable it to pay all 
debts, and leave $23,000 toward the new enterprise. 


lowa. 


PorEJOY.—In this village there is as yet no church 
organization. For the past few weeks special serv- 
ices have been held in the community under the 
leadership of Evangelist Packard. There have been 
a number of conversions, and Christians of various 
denominations have been drawn together. Steps 
have been taken to organize a church and a council 
called to complete the organization. 


OGDEN.—A memorable day in this place was June 
16. Rey. S. D. Horine and his church, assisted by 
Secretary Douglass, dedicated a delightful little 
house of worship, costing, with lots and furnishings, 
about $2,500. The raising of $500 at the services 
leaves the property entirely free from debt. The 
audience-room is thirty-four feet square and the 
lecture-room sixteen by twenty-five feet. The rooms 
are well furnished, and, together, will comfortably 
seat 300 people. The former building was burned 
over a year ago, 

Minnesota. 

CAHNLE.—Congregations have largely increased 
since a student, Mr. H. H. Sanderson, began work. 
Much interest is manifested in the Sunday school 
and the church was never more prosperous, 

EDGERTON.—Rev. Elijah Carter is carrying ona 
neble work at this place and its out-stations. Sun- 
day schools have been organized at two out-points, 
one of which has never had a religious service of 
any kind before. The church has had a hard strug 
gle, but has come out victorious and the future has 
never looked more bright. 

FREEBORN.—The church reports good progress in 
all lines of work. At the out-station, Byron, the 
congregations tax the capacity of the building at 
times. The Y. P.8. C. E. also deserves notice for 
the interest manifested by its members. 

VILLARD.—Under Rey. G. R. Searles all lines of 
work are moving forward, At the out-station, Hud- 
son, the present quarters are not sufficiently large 
to accommodate the people, and they are looking 
forward to the erection of a new chapel in the near 
future. 

GARVIN.—The attendance at church service and 
Sunday school since March has increased nearly 
one-half. 

CLEARWATER,—The coming of Mr. J. L. Jones 
has greatly encouraged this church, which has been 
pastorless for a year with only occasional supplies. 
He preaches also in Hasty. 

DEERWOOD.—This place has been supplied by the 
pastor of the church in Aitkin, Interest has de- 
veloped and the people are planning to secure a 
church building with prospect of success. 

ROUND PRAIRIE.—A8 the result of revival meet- 
ings nine persons have been added to the member- 
ship and the church was never more united and 
aggressive than at present. 

DuLutTu.—Plymoiwmth. Since the resignation of 
Rev. T. M. Price, a student, Mr. T. W. Malcolm, 
has supplied the church and is keeping the congre- 
gation together. Removals incident tothe financial 
depression have depleted the membership. 

LAMBERTON.—Congregations fill the house morn_ 
ing and evening and a great deal of interest is man - 
ifested in all departments. There will probably be 
many additions to the church soon 
reports increased 
It is in a dis- 


Sauk Rapips.—This church 
congregations and greater interest. 
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trict where there has been failure of crops for three 
years in succession, and as a result the work has 
been crippled, but there is now growing one of the 
best of crops and the outlook for the future is 
bright. 

PILLSBURY.—Under Rey, J. F. Okerstein a great 
dea) of good is being accomplished and the interest 
is maintained. The Sunday evening service has 
been placed in the hands of the Y. P. 8. C. E., which 
is doing credit to itself and to the church. There is 
a Junior Society of twenty-three members. The 
future looks bright and promising. At the out- 
station, Swanville, a Junior Society of twenty mem- 
bers has just been organized and the Sunday school 
is well attended, 

VERNDALE.—The church is greatly encouraged by 
the coming of a pastor. It has reorganized its 
Sunday school, which had been dropped, opened 
an out-station, renovated its parsonage and looks 
hopefully to the future. 

NEW YORK MILLS.—A Sunday school has been 
organized, a preaching service commenced and 
people are planning to secure a pastor, organize a 
ehurch and erect a building. 

New Mexico. 

WHITE OAKs.—New pulpit furniture, purchased 
by the Ladies’ Aid Society, has just been put in 
place. Supt. E. H. Ashmun has assisted the pastor 
in special meetings recently. Children’s Sunday 
was a great success, as indicated in the large attend- 


ance at the services. 
Arizona. 


NOGALES.—The alarm consequent upon the ex- 
istence of smallpox in the place has nearly sub- 
sided. It has not at any time been as bad as re- 
ported outside, but was confined to the Mexicans 
almost entirely, only two cases appearing among 
the Americans. Services were suspended for two 


Sundays. 
PACIFIC COAST 


California. 
HIGHLAND.—Continued failing health has com- 
pelled Rev. M.S. Phillips to resign his pastorate in 
this, one of the best of Southern California churches. 
For several months the pulpit has been supplied by 
neighboring ministers. R 


EDUOATION. 


—— President Whitman of Colby Univer- 
sity, Maine, has accepted the presidency of 
Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 

— Rev. 8S. J. McPherson of Chicago has 
been appointed preacher for one year at Har- 
vard University. Rev. Dr. Moxom will serve 
a second year in this responsible post. 

—— Rev. N. P. Gilman, editor of The Liter- 
ary World, will be the first professor to fill the 
chair of sociology at the Meadville Unitarian 
Theological School. 

—— Dr. William T. Harris, commissioner of 
education, in his report for the year 1894, 
shows that the total number of pupils in all 
schools was 15,530,268, an increase over the 
previous year of over 450,000 in spite of hard 
times. 

— Pres. C. F. Thwing conferred diplo- 
mas upon the twenty-two graduates, nine 
of them young women, at the Western 
teserve Academy in Hudson, O., June 13. 
This is the largest class in the history of the 
school. Addresses were made by the prin- 
cipal, Prof. F. W. Ashley and by Miss Mary 
Evans of Lake Erie Seminary at Painesville. 

—— June % was baccalaureate Sunday at 
Temple Grove Seminary, Saratoga, the prin- 
cipal, Dr. C. F. Dowd, preaching the sermon. 
An exhibition by the pupils of esthetic gym- 
nastics on Monday evening evinced careful 
musical training as well as skillful teaching 
of the most modern gymnastic methods. A 
lawn party on Tuesday and graduating exer- 
cises on Wednesday in seminary chapel closed 
a series of most interesting services. 





—— Ursinus College, located at Collegeville, 
Pa., celebrated its quarter-centennial June 16- 
20. This institution of the Reformed Church 
has been rapidly advancing to a front place 
among American colleges. The new Bom- 
berger Hall, a memorial of its founder and 
first president, is said to be one of the finest 
specimens of college architecture in the world. 
He bequeathed $150,000 to its endowment 
tund. Rev. Henry T. Spangler, D.D., is the 
eflicient new president. 
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—— Pres. H. T. Fuller preached the bacca- 
laureate at Drury College, June 9, and Dr. M. 
Burnham delivered the address before the 
literary societies. Ten graduates received 
diplomas and a class of twenty-three went out 
from the academy. There has been a larger 
number of students in the college this year 
than ever before. Its finances are in excel- 
lent condition. Only $20,000 remain to be ob- 
tained in order to secure the $25,000 promised 
by Dr. Pearsons. This first year under Presi- 
dent Fuller has been the best in the history of 
the institution. 

— Washburn College at Topeka, Kan., 
graduated fourteen from its college depart- 
ment beside six from the music course and 
twenty from its preparatory school. Judge 
Valentine, late of the Supreme bench, made 
the address. The resignation of President 
MeVicar, on account of impaired health, after 
twenty-five years’ service was not accepted by 
the trustees. Instead he is offered a vacation 
for one or two years, and he has consented to 
defer his final decision until September. The 
prospects at Washburn were never more prom- 
ising, but the work of the college is greatly 
hindered by lack of funds. 


— Phillips Academy, Andover, held its 
one hundred and seventeenth Commencement 
on June 20. Rev. Dr. Fiske of the Board of 
Trustees presented diplomas to over a hun- 
dred graduates. Donald Gordon, son of Dr. 
Gordon of Japan, was one of the speakers and 
also the poet of the class. A new departure 
of the anniversary was an alumni dinner in 
the new science building, at which Rev. E. G. 
Porter of Dorchester presided. A gift of $500 
was announced from the family of Prof. James 
S. Eaton, formerly,the mathematical teacher of 
the academy, to be expended for medallions 
or other works of art. 

— Carleton College observed its quarter- 
centennial this year, and President Strong’s 
baccalaureate address was a historic review of 
the past twenty-five years. Many of the 
classes held reunions, and at no time has there 
been such abundant evidence of the constantly 
enlarging influence of this ‘‘ Amherst of the 
northwest ”’ as at this twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. President Strong has gathered around 
him an unusually able faculty of our best edu- 
cators. The graduating class numbers tweuty. 
What Carleton needs most of all as she enters 
a second quarter-centennial is a million dol- 
lars’ endowment and half as much more for 
buildings. 

—— Hon. John Eaton, LL. D., made the ad- 
dress at Lake Erie Seminary, Painesville, O., 
June 20, An event of special interest was the 
establishment by the Alumnz Association of 
a;fund to be known as the “ Bentley fund,” in 
honor of the thirtieth anniversary of the 
graduation of Miss L. P. Bentley, the beloved 
associate principal. It is proposed to raise 
$30,000, to be used either for the endowment 
of a Bentley department of anatomy, physi- 
ology and hygiene or for the erection of a 
wing of the long desired science hall. The 
class of ’95 gave a portrait of Miss Evans, who 
last year celebrated her twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary as principal. The portrait will be painted 
this summer by Mr. Charles C. Curran. 


—— At the last Commencement it seemed 
uncertain whether Whitman College could 
keep up an existence, but its prospects at the 
close of the year are most encouraging. The 
expectation of securing $200,000 from Dr. 
Pearsons, conditioned upon others giving an 
equal amount, seems about to be realized. 
President Penrose will go East at once to 
finish the work of soliciting funds. His in- 
augural address was most inspiring and he 
received from the citizens a grand ovation. 
Eight students in all were graduated. In 
order to create enthusiasm for the college 
and increase its constituency in the vicinity 
of Walla Walla, fellowship meetings were 
planned, to follow immediately after the Com- 
mencement exercises, at Dayton and Whit- 
man, and one result of the zeal of the people 
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was the organization of a church at Prescott, 
June 9. 


—— At the Beloit Commencement this year 
Dr. D. K. Pearsons, who has previously given 
the college about $200,000, said that as he had 
received his interest on what he had given 
the institution he would now hand it back to 
the trustees, and therefore proposed to give 
$50,000 more as soon as an additional $200,000 
are secured. Some $15,000 from persons in- 
terested in the woman’s department of the 
college have been received, so that the pros- 
pect of obtaining the amount proposed is 
exceedingly good. When this money is se- 
cured the equipment of Beloit will enable it 
to carry out some of the plans of its president 
and faculty in enlarged work, and to provide 
for the proper care of the young women who 
undoubtedly will seek to avail themselves of 
the advantages which this excellent college 
now offers them, having opened its doors last 
year for the first time. 


—— In connection with Commencement ex- 
ercises at the Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, beginning with a baccalaureate 
by President Thwing, June 16, there was the 
dedication of a new physical laboratory, the 
gift of Samuel Mather and costing over $30,- 
000. Another interesting ceremony was the 
laying of the corner stone of a new library 
building, the gift of H. R. Hatch, whose name 
it will bear, which will have a capacity of 
118,000 volumes. Adelbert College, the de- 
partment for men, graduated twenty-four stu- 
dents, the largest number in its history, and 
diplomas were conferred upon eight in the 
College for Women. This makes a total of 
ninety-nine degrees conferred by the univer- 
sity upon the graduates of its several depart- 
ments this year. More than $100,000 have 
been received for buildings and funds, and 
the year just closed has been one of marked 
progress in all directions. 


. — Monticello Seminary, which is the old- 
est girls’ school in the West and of the same 
age as Mt. Holyoke, held its fifty-seventh an- 
niversary exercises June 11. Under the ener- 
getic leadership of Miss H. N. Haskell, the 
principal for the last twenty-six years, the 
135 young ladies enrolled have made great at- 
tainments this last year. The fire of a few 
years ago, which left the school homeless, 
was a blessing in disguise, and Monticello 
never stood so high as now in the estimation 
of its patrons. The graduating class num- 
bered fourteen. Rev. David Beaton, D. D., of 
Chicago gave the address, on The Influence 
of the Spiritual in Life. <A flag was presented 
to the seminary by the graduating class. It 
was an evidence of the facility with which 
our country adopts and adapts others that the 
two orations at the flag-raising were both by 
men imported from the queen’s dominions, 
ope of them not yet naturalized, but they 
proved themselves loyal Americans. 


— The baccalaureate at Illinois College, 
Jacksonville, was preached, June 9, by Dr. M. 
Burnham of St. Louis. The following day 
twenty-ene were graduated from Whipple 
Academy, the preparatory department, and 
on Commencement Day at the college four 
received the degree of A. B., three of B. 8S. 
and two of Ph. D. The offer of $20,000, on 
condition that an equal sum be given by 
others, has been made by Dr. H. K. Jones, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, for a new building to be 
placed on the campus and $8,000 of this amount 
has already been subscribed. H.W. Johnston, 
professor of Latin, has resigned to accept a 
similar postion in the State University of In- 
diana, and is succeeded by F. W. Sanford of 
the class of ’90. The class of ’45 observed 
its semi-centennial, three of the seven who 
still survive being present. These were W.C. 
Carter of Jaeksonville, Rev. W. E. Catlin of 
White Sulphur Springs, Mont., and E. W. 
Blatchford of Chicago. Among those who 
won prizes were a son of the late President 
Tanner and a grandson of the late Presi- 
dent Sturtevant. 
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Millionaire, An Honored, 269 
Mission, A Flourishing City, 4bu 


Missionaries of the Chure h, Great: 
Villiam Casey, 15; William G. 
Schauffler, 124; Joseph Hardy Nee- 
sima, 316; James Ranaingten, 517; 
Elijah Coleman Bridgman, 642. 

Missionary Duty and_ Opportunity, 
Home, 790; Stock Equal to Any, 
829; Spirit, The True, 830; Obliga- 
tions and Privileges, Our, 9 

Missionary’s Look at the 
Churches, 

Missions, Forward for Home, 909 

Money Go Too Far, Making, 241; Loy- 
alty to Honest, 6 

Monroe Doctrine, The Actual, 

Moody, Dixon and Jacobs in Worces- 


Home 
357 


Moral Life Satisfy God? Can a Merely, 
195; Ideal and Endless Lite, 556. 

Mothers, The Power of, 372; As a 
Teacher Knows Them, 399. 

Motives, Low 280 

Municipal Self- Respect and Self-As- 
sertion, 945 

Music, Church, 125 

Mysterious Kook, 130 


Name My Daughter? How Shall I, 321 
Nebraska, Relief for Suffering, 253; 
Destitution in, 380, 
Nerves, Toning Up the, 921 
Nervous Weakue 58, 72 
New Pastoral Relations in an Old 
Church, 772 
New Year’s Letter, A Thought froma, 58 
Newfoundland, Lessons ~ tana 7 
Nicene But Universal, No 162 
Nic x Kev. William Rcbectoen, M.A., a0 


LL. D. 
Nightingale, Florence, 716 
Norwegian Billin This State, 470 
Not to Be Minimized, 526 
Nursery, In the, 132 
Obligations and Rights, 383 


Ohio, Awakening Zeal in Southern, 423 
Old Age, Enjoyments of, 30; Clock, 443. 
One Way Out, 25 
Open Sore, 230 
Organization, A Powerit and Useful, 750 
Orient, The Future of th 6 
Oriental Tourists, Our Good- By to the, 
230; Party, Our, 240. 


Ounce of Prevention, 280 
Our Work of the Last Year, 6 
Oxford—An Impression or Two, 997 


Palestine, Off for 

Parliament of Religions and Its Crit. - 
ics in India, 46 

haar Work and Personal Influ- ¥ 





0 
P arses ‘Vamily, A Famous, 562 
Patriotism, he Needed Revival of, 

D; True, 634; Phillips Brooks on, 
metas, Mr., First Communion, 277 
Peace in the East, 634 
Pentecost Is at Hand, 830 
Peoria, Progress in, 331 
Perpetual Presence, 727 
Persecution? Is It a Case 0 f, 391 


Personality ae elem 644; The Su- 
premacy of, 8 
Pilgrim Seclernent in the Interior, 332 


Poor, A Real Boon to the, 351 
Portland (Me.), B. Fay Mills in, 530 
Portland’s (Ore.) New Edifice, 290 
Vostal Service, A New, 964 
Practical P hilosopher, 481 
Prayer, Biblical Examples of the 
Power of, 911 


Praying, Practica 966 
Press, The Puritic ation of the Secular, 663 
Pripts, How to Collect 441 
Providence Installation, 
Psalms, Handy Editions of the, 
Puritans Believed, What the, 





aa r-Century Church and Pastor- 


Quint. "Dr. A. H., Articles by: “ And— 
for His Better Ene ouredgement,’ 
55; Grasshopper Religicn, 161; Ex- 
cept They be Agreed, 278; Com- 
sromise, 477; Ex aminations, 641; 
Ve Want the Right Man, 759; The 
Sarsaparillas, 915. 

Reading? What Are You, 206; Chil- 
dren’s, 246. 

Religion, The Supernatural in, 350; in 
the Home, 791; the Best Edueator, 
955 


Re ligious o portunities Is This Year 
Akely to Afford? What Special, 

46; Outlook, #2; Tolerance, 599. 
Rentals rersus Free Pews in St. Louis, 332 
Repentance, Genuine, 231 
Rich Men, An Englishman’s Favora- 


ble Estimate of Our, 110 
Riddle, A Famous Old, 645 
Risen View of the Rising Life, 576 


Room at the Top, 9 
Routine Worker, The Strain on the, oe 
¢ 


Russia, Uneasy, a1 
Sabbath-Keeping? What Is Real, 871 
Sacrifices, Needless, 129 
Sailors, In Aid of the, 492 
Salary Means to u Minister, What a 
Larger, GEC 
Saloon, kight Years Without a, 918 
Saloons and the Laws, 310 





San francise», A Bright Forecast for, 618 

Sandwich Island Missionaries, The 
Truth About, R35 

School txaminations in the Next Cen- sat 
t 


ury, 
Schvo!, Pertaining to, 685 
Schoolteacher’s Experience,A Private, 645 
Seeing the Point and Sticking z It, 154 





Seelye, Juiius Hawley, 70; A Pupil’s 
Tribute to President, 757; The Fu- 
neral of President, 807 ; Molded 


Men, How President, 
Self-Examination, The Duty of Honest, 83 
Sense of Humor, 194 
Servia, The Young King of, 363 


Seventeenth of June Doll Party, 922 
Shoppers, ‘** Dont’s’”’ for, 480 
Silent Years, 870 
Simpler Life, 129 
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Singer in Christian Work, The Sanctified, 
Sins as a People, Our Chief, 

Skepticism, the Antidote for, 654 
Sleep, Suggestions On, 
Smith, Samuel Francis, D D., and His “America,” 
Social Problem and the Christian Church, so” 


Sociology, Christian, 954 
Somerset, Lady Henry, 83 
Soulless Corporations and Venal Legislatures, 622 
South Hadley, The Fifth Edifice in, 138 


Some Strongholds 
99R, 


South, Tender Shoots Down, 27; 
in the, #38; The Problem of the, 
Spain, The Boy King of, 
Spe cial Providence 
Spiritual Opportunities? Do All Have Equal, 311; 
Pedagogies, 383; Lapses, New Beginnings After, 


431; Partuership, 500. 
St. Louis, Church Life in, 893 
State Meeting, Our, x30 
State, Worship of the, 901 
Stimulants and the Grip, 400 


Strong Leader Removed, 203 

Summer boarder, #41; Church Going, 1000. 

Sunday Bill Now Pending, 391; Evening Services, 
Successful, 937. 

oo ay Occupations for Boys and Girls, 19, 59, 94, 132, 

207, 246, 283, 323, 364, 402, 444, 423, 523, 610, 651; 686, 

tid, S02, 843, 882, 923, 966, L007. 






une styih Secatterin 685 
Supreme Court Nota Sabbath-Breaking Body, 730 
Tax, Two Opinions on the Income, 451 


Taylor, Rev. D. D., 230; A Personal Trib- 
ute to, 27% 


Temperance — in Lewiston 


ania M., 





Theater in Boston? Sha!l We Have the Sunday, 218 
Theism, The Reaction Toward, 818 
Thrilling K xperience in Mid-Ocean, 657 
“Thy Kingdom Come,” gly 
To Ke Sure—Why? 930 
Trade Winds and a Cape, RKO 
Tragedy, A Little, 722 
Tramp Problem, 871 

rifles, 879 
Trusted Official, 510 
Truth, Over lookin ig the, 741 


Turk, The Christian Powers and the, 79; The Powers 
and the, 954, 

Turks and Armenians, 431 

Turkish Outrages Upon Americans, 510 


Tuskegee As It Looks to an Outsider, 439 
Twelve-Year-Old, A Plea for the, a4 
Twenty-five Years ina Suburban Pastorate, 
Twins, The Mossley, 101 
Tyranny, New, 154 
United States, The Mission of the, 902 
Variety, A Rich, 261 
Wanted—A Man of the People, 110 
Ward, Langdon 8 , Esq Sad 
Was He Right or W rong? 519 
W: ushington, A Full Week in, 28; Colored Recruits 
in, 291. 
W. ashiugton, The Influence of, 270 
Weakest Spot, 55 
Week of Prayer, 7 
Westfield, Mass., Evangelists in, 797 
Weston, Agnes, and the Blue-Jackets, 358 
Wife’s Mite, os4 
Winter Greenery, 171; Night College, 731. 
Woburn, The Fifteenth Pastorate in, 1014 
Woman from Worrying? Can God Save a, 7 
Woman’s Investments, One, 413 
Worcester, The Religious Census of, : 290 
Work, Obscure, 56; and Play, 206. 
Worship, Joy in, 634 
rae 
WEEKLY REGISTER, 
Calls. 
COOMBS, Irving W, (Bapt.), Canterbury, N. H., declines 


call to pposbars, 

DASCOMB, W., 
been aaeier. 

DYAS, Jos. P., N 

FARWELL, Par 
Hills. Acce ts 

FORD, - my 

FROST, 
©. Acce 

INGHA hy "re. 
zeppa, Tad, 

wk Carl J., 

J. Accepts 

RIC Mt ARDS, Sam., Wabaunsee, 

Accepts. 

SMITI ,» Edwin, Bedford, Mass., declines call to Ware- 
~ronk and enters upon his teuth year in the former 
mace 

TAF T, Jay N., 
where he hi o supplied two. Teen 


t. 
to Centerville, N. H., where he has 
"Ac cepts. 


ora Springs, Io.,to Salem. Accept 
8 T., Stockbridge, Mass., to W ellesley 





ale Divinity Sch., to Oldtown, Me. 
, Oberlin Sem., to Cortland and Johnson, 


Clear Lake, Wis., accepts call to Ma- 
Chicago Sem., to Swedish Ch., Mont- 


Kan., to White City. 


formerly of Brooklyn, N.Y. og Orient, 
a 


TAYLOR, , to Olivet Ch., Cleveland, , where he 
has we en cupping. Ace no 
a rai ER, Jne. M., Castana, Io., to Sergeant’s Bluff. 


‘cepts, to begin July 1 

Ww At KER, W. A. (C amb, 
Freeman, Mo. Accept 

WALLACE, Wm., © alumet, 
Accepts. 

WOODHULL, Geo. H., 
Kan. Accepts. 

Ordinations and Installations. 

DARK, Fred. E., o. N. Java and Strykersville, N. Y., 
June Il. Sermon, Dr. F. 8. Fitch; other geste. Rey. 
Messrs.J. H. Mallows, E dward Robe rts, CC, Johnson, 
W. A. Hobbs, 

KIMBERLY, F. A., 0. Griffin’s Mills, 
agri Rey. Ethan Curtis; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
F. Ss. Fiteh, D.D, L. G,. POnOrs, © . H, Mallows. 

LONGENE( ‘KER, Geo. W., 0. W. Andover, O., June 11. 
Sermon, Prof. A. H. Currier, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Grup, F. W. Link, G. W. Belsey, W. J. Frost, C. W. 


R. o. Monroe, Ct., June 11. Sermon, Dr. W.L. 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. 8. Ives, O. Ww. 
Park, F. W. White, Ww G. Lathrop, 


Pres.), Livingston, Mont., to 
Mich., to Cambridge, Ill. 


Windsor, Mo., to Wabaunsee, 


N.Y., June 20. 





UT: 
‘Phillips; 
ag A. J. 
W. Francis. 
sc UDDER, Doremus, i, First Ch., 
1% Sermon, Dr. J. L. Scudder; 


June 
Rev. 


Woburn, Mass., 
other parts, 


Messrs. Daniel March, D. D., S.C. Bushnell, C. H. 
Daniels, D.D,D. A. Newton. 
SHAW, Henry N., 0. Marlboro, Vt., June 20. Sermon, 


Key. C, O. Day; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. H. Bab- 
bitt, W. A. Estabrook, Lewis Grout. 
py vemongynad 
. Denver, Col. 


CLARK, Chester M., 
ay ed hg’ Dan. M., 
> 
MU RP HY, Wm. Edgewood, R. I. 
PHILL IPS, Milzon’ 8.. Highland, Cal. 
ROBINSON, Pearle , Orono, Me. 
RA 


hes ahoga Falls, O., to take effect 






TRAUT, G. Albert, Muscotah, Kan., to take effect 
Aug. % 
Dismissions. 
CALKINS, Wolcott, Eliot Ch., Newton, Mass., June 19. 


COLLIPF, Jos., Delavan, Wis., June — 

bei OU LS Louis F., Emanual Ch., Springfield, Mass., 
June 19. 

TE MPLE, Wm. H. S. Boston, Mass., 


a Ch., 
June 19, vs cums eient June 30. 





The Congregationalist 


Churches Organized. 

AGENCY. Io, Seventeen members 

BOL TON VILL kL, Wis., June —. Thirty members. 

PRESCOTT, W nh, June 9. 

Miscellaneous. 

GULICK, Thomas L., of Montrose, Pa., who has been 
for the last few months connected with the McAll 
Mission, has severed his connection with the organi- 
zation. His address is Rosemont, Pa. 

ACKENZIK, Alex., Cambridge Mass , expects to sail 
with his family for England, June 29. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 





Conf. Tot Corf Tot. 

CALIFORNIA, NEBRASKA, 
Corvallis, 4 8 Cortland, 5 
Oakland, First, 4 Fremont, 20 20 
Sacramento, First, 18 24 Lincoin, Butler Ave., 10 
San Francisco, Beth- +, o<guuaaad 3 


3 4 MeCook 
3 Omaha, Saratoga, 
Pick l 


_ 


any, 
Plymouth, 
erell 


sess | — | Sa 
Ra 


CONNECTICUT. Syracuse, 5 
Hartford, Rocky Hill, 2 4 Verdon, 8 
New Preston, 8 NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Stanwich, 34 35 Chester, ‘on ae 
W. Hartford, — 6 Lisbon, ae 

ae Nashua, 21 26 
ILLINOIS. Newmarket, 77 
Belvidere — 5 Newport, 19 22 
Chicago, ' California 8. Seabrook, a 
ve., 10 23 Wilmot, — 4 
Danville, — 104 NEW YORK. 
Peoria, Union, 24 35 Dunton et 
Ridgeland, 17 19 Nortolk, oe 
1OWA. NORTH DAKOTA 
Blairsburg, 28 29 Cathay, — 38 
Council Bluffs, 4 23 Lakota, cos: 
Enterprise, 6 27 
Grinnell, . 2 OHIO. : 
Larchwood, — 19 Chillicothe, - 0 
Ottumwa, First, 55 57 Cleveland, Woodland 
Second, =— a7 2 Hills Ave., 8 8 
Rock well, — 4 Columbus, First, 17 21 
Sioux City, May- Pane ath 4 6 
flower —- 3 no , 2 
, St. Clair, 2 4 
RANBAS. OREGON. 
St. Mary’s, 7 10 Corvallis, — 8 
Tonganoxie, 6 9 Forest Grove, 9 9Y 
MAINE. VERMONT. 
Eastp7rt, 13 13. Brattleboro, West, 17 24 
Ss yhege » jo Burke, East, 464 
pa haa 10 ¥ Crattebury, North, 5 5 
: Hardwick 3 4 
MASSACHUSETTS, Lyndonville, — 7 
inic tS list 1 Rutland, 2 Ss 
ockport, Swedish, — 6 a 1A" 
W. Roxbury, South, 1 4 WASHINGTON. 
Hillyard, 5 5 
MICHIGAN, La Crosse, ign 
Baldwin, ll 14 Spokane, Secoud, 10 14 
Cannonsburg, — $ Westminster, — 10 
Grand Rapids, First, — 3 Sultan, 4 6 
Kalamazoo, 8 14 Whelan, — 10 
MINNESOTA. OTHER CHURCHES, 
Fertile, — 3 Allegheny, Pa., _ 
Ham Lake, — 14 Andrews, Ind., 6 Y 
Marshall, 6 7 Bryant, > D, 12 17 
Morris, 1 3 Chester, N.J., = 33 
Round Prairie, — y Lincol : ‘Academy, if 
Dora, 9 9 a Te Oki. - . 
——— a dge, H 
MONTANA. Parkman, Ww yo. — 7 
Columbus, — 7 Churehes with less 
Laurel, —- 9 than three, 30 46 


Tot., 1,192. 
Tot., 19.150. 


Total: Conf., 582; 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf,, 12,110; 
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A PpouND of faets is worth oceans of theories. 
More infants are successfully raised on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk than upon 
anyotherfood. Infant Health is a valuable pamph- 
let for mothers. Send your address to the New 
York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


WoMEN suffering from rheumatism should use 
Minard’s Liniment. Mrs. Prathers was not able to 
sweep her own room, but after a few applications 
of Minard’s Liniment, she could do so with ease. 





Hoop Gives Goop HEALTH.—‘I have used Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla for fifteen years and would not be without 
it in my house. I have ordered it for oy people 
troubled with diseases arising from impure blood and 
always with the best results. 1 owe my present good 
health to the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” A. L. Young, 
2,562 Washington St., Roxbury, Mass. 





cure all liver ills. 


Rich 
Red Blood 


Is the Foundation of the Wonderful Cures by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

That is why the cures by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla are CuREs. 

That is why Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
the severest cases of Scrofula, Salt Rheum 
and other blood diseases. 

That is why it overcomes That Tired 
Feeling, strengthens the nerves, gives energy 
in place of exhaustion. 

That is why the sales of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla have increased year after year, until 
it now requires for its production the largest 
Laboratory in the world. 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Is the only True Blood Purifier prominently 
in the publiceye today. Be sure to get Hood’s 
and only Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills 


Hoop’s PiLLs 











easy to buy, easy to take, 
easy in effect. 25 cents. 
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Summer Portiere, 


$6.25. 


Here is the very latest fashion in portitres. 
It is made of rope and tassels and allows a free 
passage of air through the rooms, 
trifle. 
It can be had in colors to match your rugs and 
wall paper. 


CLEANING LACES. 

We have a special process for cleaning 
curtains, which restores them equal to new. 
chemicals are used, and we guarantee not to 
| the finest laces. 
|_| tains till fall if desired. 


It costs but a 
It is very strong, and not readily soiled. 


lace 

No 
mar 
After cleansing we store the cur- 


WINDOW SHADES, 65c. COMPLETE. 


MARK DOWN GOODS. 
The following lines of Spring goods are so nearly exhausted that we will cluse 


them out this week at a nominal cost: 


Ruffled muslins extra quality and extra wide, $2.40 per pair. 


English net curtains, $2.50 per 


pair. 


Summer curtains with colored bands of silk, $2.25 per pair. 
French Madras (very heavy), $10.50. 
Point Duchess Curtains in ivory and white, $5, 


Real Brussels Curtains, $10.75. 
inches wide, printed in colors (a lovely effect 


Cypress Muslins, 27 
cottages) 35 cents a yard. 


Remember ‘that ‘the primary object of a drapery is beauty, not use. 


for summer 


You want 


the latest style, not job lots of last season’s unsold goods. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE OHRISTIAN OF THE SUBURBS— 
HIS DUTY. 


There are literally thousands of ex dea- 
cons, school superintendents, teachers and 
other ex- officers of our city and large town 
churches, as everybody knows, dwelling at 
ease in their suburban Zion. In the name 
ef all that is Christlike and true, why do 
they not find their way back again to the 
old city or town sanctuary on Sunday or 
week day to cheer the often forlorn hope 
and to work and pray and give in the old 
centers where their wealth and position in 
s0 many instances were made? I will not 
multiply words, but will at present content 
myself by saying that the destiny of our 
city and large town churches, humanly 
speaking, is in the hands of suburban 
Christendom. Verb. sap.—J. W. Atkinson. 


BY WAY OF OONTRAST. 





Presbyterianism is 
Presbyterian. The Pres- 
byterian Church is an 1n- 
stitution with a govern- 
ment, and though simple 
in its machinery and 
methods of procedure 
its voice is judicial and 
excathedra. Neither the 
machinery of its govern- 
ment nor the administra- 
tion is absolutely perfect. 
Nothing buman ever will 
be. The system works 
well enough, however, 
when it is not tampered 
with... . Presbyterians 
have a definite creed, a 
clear and powerful form 
of government and a con- 
sistent history. Again 
and again they have cast 
out an element which de- 
manded liberality of be- 
lief and loose forms of 
government, and the last 
reunion was made with no 
concessions, but upon the 
standards of the church, 
pure and simple; an at- 
tempt to revise the Con- 
fession of Faith has also 
sSignally tailed. Any 
man, therefore, who en- 
ters the Presbyterian 
ministry bas not read 
history, or has read it to 
little purpose, if he ex- 
pects to find elasticity of 
creed or flexible govern- 
ment as a constituent 


The Presbyterian 
Church is the most lib- 
eral church on earth. 
Her communicant creed 
is the briefest and sim- 
plest. She sets at defi- 
ance “all decrees of 
councils, opinions of an- 
cient writers and doc- 
trines of men” which do 
not agree with the pri- 
vate and independent ex- 
egesis of the individual 
Christian. She says that 
‘*the rights of private 
judgment in all matters 
that respect religion are 
universal and unaliena- 
ble,” that ‘God alone is 
Lord of the conscience 
and hath left it free trom 
the doctrines and com- 
mandments of men which 
are in anything contrary 
to or beside the Word,” 
the individual having the 
— to decide for him- 
self whether they are so 
or not. Ourchurch came 
into being for the defense 
of these principles. Our 
Calvinism fosters self- 
respect and bids us to 
call no man master. It 
stands for an open Bible, 
broad and liberal learn- 
ing, open pages of his- 
tory, and for the testi- 
— of God in nature, 
Tevelation and provi- 
dence.— The Interior. 


element in the Presby- 
terian Church, They are 
not there, and practical 
efforts to introduce them 
will be as futile as rebel- 
lion against the papacy. 

.. Four assemblies of 
the church have been 
making these things 
plain, so that now even 
the secular newspapers 
comprehend that Presby- 
teriapism is not a“ go-as- 
you-please”’ kind of reli- 
gion or government, but 
a hard and fast creed and 
@ representative but rig- 
orous ecclesiasticism. 
Men who cannot work in 
its harness will be hap- 
pier elsewhere, while 
those who rejoice in the 
union of duty and obe- 
dience which it offers 
will have the best oppor- 
tunities for the exercise 
of their meekness and 
piety under the blue flag. 
—wN. Y. Observer. 


_— 





OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Among various schemes successfully carried out 
by a society in Atlanta, Ga., are the sustaining of a 
free dispensary, a Bible training class and the rais- 
ing of special flowers by each member of the flower 
committee. 


Wyoming, almost the last of the States to form a 
State organization, has held its first convention 
and chosen its officers. As Decoration Day was the 
only day on which Dr Clark could be present, the 
convention was arranged for that time, and the 
exercises of the Grand Army were combined with 
the evening session of the convention. 

The Florida delegates are to come to Boston by 
steamer. On each of the four days spent on the 
trip sunrise prayer meetings are to be held on deck 
and on Sunday there will be a service, Sunday 
school and an Endeavor meeting in the evening. 
Letters will be read from members of the home 
societies that are unable to go to the convention 
and papers will be presented on methods of gaining 
the most good from the convention. 

On account of the extreme difficulty that sailors 
meet in finding a respectable lodging place on shore, 











The Congregationalist 


the floating society on board the Charleston started 
a plan for a seaman’s mission, with a reading-room 
and a temporary home, at Nagasaki, Japan. Une of 
the men from the vessel is to give himself to the 
work and others bave agreed to furnish much of 
the money. Christians in Nagasaki have become 
interested in it and are trying to raise enough to 
insure success. 

A society in Ithaca, N. Y., through a correspond- 
ence committee, keeps in close connection with its 
members temporarily absent. Each absent member 
is expected to send a message to each consecration 
meeting and some make a practice of sending an 
offering also. This method helps the absent ones 
and the society as well, since the messages received 
are generally given out to be read by some of those 
that find it difficult to speak in meeting and who 
gain courage in reading the words of others. 

The reception committee for the convention rep- 
resents 160 societies in and near Boston and contains 
nearly 900 members. At the head is an executive 
board of forty, which meets every week to form 
plans. Each of the special trains will be met about 
two hours from Beston by two members of the re- 
ception committee and two of the accommodation 
committee. At each railway station and steamboat 
wharf members of the reception committee will be 
on hand to give directions to delegates and to take 
them to their State headquarters, where they are to 
register, receive badges, programs and assign. 
ment for entertainment. 

The chorus for the convention numbers three 
thousand. As it will be divided between the three 
places where meetings will be held, and as not all the 
chorus will be able to be on duty at one time, the 
only time during the convention when all will be 
brought together will be at the great patriotic mass 
meeting on the Common. The chorus also has held 
its rehearsals by sections. Consequently, when it 
was announced that a public rehearsal of the whole 
chorus, together with brief addresses by Dr. Clark 
and others, would be given in Mechanics’ Hall on 
June 20, there was such a demand for tickets that 
the entire supply of eight thousand was exhausted 
ten days before the time. 

—_-- 


There are still among us strong men in 
whose eyes the name of Christ brings tears, 
and who for him would even dare to die.— 
Frederick Seebohm. 





Gilchrist & Co. 


Y. PS. C. E. Convention 


PIN, 


Silver monogram, enam- 
eled colors. The only 
new pin made under au- 
thority of United Society 
of Christian Endeavor, and 
is worth25c. We expectto 
sell thousands of them at 


10c. Each. 


Mailed everywhere on receipt of 12 cents. 
American and Y.P.S.C.E. 


FLAGS AND BUNTING 


At Lowest Prices, Retail and Wholesale. 


— © 
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SATS FACTORY. 
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Not a Patesat Medicine 


if 
Nervous... 


Mental 
Nervous ,,.....; 
yspepsia. 


Mental ,.. 
ailure. 


Freligh’s 
Ton ic (A Phosphorised 


Cerebro-Spinant) 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but roo doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, “Jl 
directions, testimonials, etc., te y 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulion St., New York City. 


Depression. 


Formula on Fvery Bottle 





Financial. 


Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
bonds, etc. We select: 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 
yield 44% to 64%. 

Our pamphlet is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. “sotc.rnes. 


orton, Mass. 
Please mention The Vonyregatronalist. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
ANNUITY BOND provide a fixed Snanmne 
during life. SECURITY 
ABSOLUTE. Banishing care, they prolong life. They 
double the income of elderly people, and on joint lives 


are payable te the survivor. For best terms address (stat- 
ing date of birth) B.G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
HAVE FURNISHED 31855 1826. 
(nunn SCHOOL & OTHER AUASIMAT 
NE GENUINE 


ELY & CO. 
-TROY, N. Y¥.1BE1(-METAL 
CHIMES. Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


CONE 




















ee 

In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


s©. CHURCH 
7 CARPETS 


’ 







at manufacturers 


* John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
@ and UPHOLSTERY, 

@ 658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
e@ Correspondence Solicited 


OL LLL LL LLL LLLLLLLLLL® 


prices. 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The League of Catholic Unity is cordially 
welcomed by The Churchman. The Independ- 
ent sees no new light in the proposition of the 
league. It rejoices in the brotherly spirit 
which prompts its organization, but believes 
it is directed to a wrong method. ‘There 
must be some other platform of liberty in prac- 
tical administration which can be offered.” 

The Churchman has an interesting letter 
from a Protestant Episcopal rector in Seattle, 
who describes the growth of the Y. P. S.C. E. 
movement in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the far Northwest: ‘If all the baptized 
members of the Christian Endeavor Society 
are members of the church, why should we 
not have union with them, especially since 
our bishops have declared that what we 
seek is not absorption but co-operation? 
What better cooperation is at hand than 
that with the two and a half million members 
of the Y. P.S.C.E? What we need today 
in the way of promoting Christian unity 
is not only sermons now and then, and oc- 
casional resolutions, but a definite advance 
along some simple, practical line of associa- 
tion. Such an advance may be made by the 
young laity of the church through what is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable religious phe- 
nomenon of this Jast quarter of the century. 
The church in the Northwest sends a message 
across the continent and asks the Churchmen 
of Boston to keep their eye on the approaching 
international convention to be held in that 
city.” 

‘“ Why should a minister be concussed into 
the service of all kinds of trumpery societies ?”’ 
recently asked “‘ Ian Maclaren.’’ Why? echoes 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler in The Evangelist. ‘* A pas- 
tor ought to be a busy, industrious worker, 
with large sympathies and a deep interest in 
all that concerns the public welfare. But his 
church has the prior claims and woe be to him 
if he subordinates these to anybody or any- 
thing else outside! The spiritual, too, must 
always take precedence of the social, the eco- 
nomic and the other demands upon him. As 
for the various ‘ societies,’ there is a tend- 
ency to multiply them beyond actual neces- 
sity. No church ought to add wheels to its 
machinery unless there is a corresponding in- 
crease of spiritual power to drive them.”’ 


ABROAD. 


Rev. Henry Dosker, in Zhe New York Ob- 
server, says the northern provinces of Holland 
are honeycombed with infidelity and socialism. 
With the consent of the trustees, churches 
are used for socialistic meetings. ‘' Calvin- 
ism has lost its hold on the masses of the peo- 
ple. The state church leans on the state, is 
supported and protected by the state, and 
presents the appearance of a buge whirlpool, 
in which all manner of heterogeneous tend- 
encies and beliefs are gyrating. It affords 
shelter to advanced rationalists, to leading 
high critics, to weak apologetes, to the left 
and right wings of the ethical-irenical party, 
to outspoken Socinians, to mild Evangelicals 
and to stanch Calvinists, and, with all these 
hues of the doctrinal] rainbow, it has never so 
much as touched the old Dordtrechtian sym- 
bols. They have simply been relegated to 
‘innocuous desuetude.’”’ 

Prof. Raoul Allier contributes to L’Espe- 
rance, the organ of the French Y. P. S.C. E. 
Societies, an interesting article on the de- 
population of the French villages: ‘ Towns of 
10,000 inhabitants and upwards, which in 1886 
contained seventeen per cent. of the entire 
population of France, in 1891 contained twen- 
ty-four percent. Within five years the towns 
of over 30,000 inhabitants received an increase 
of population to the extent of 340,396 persons, 
more than twice the entire increase of the 
French population during that period. The 
latest statistics show that at no distant date 
the rural and the town population of France 
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Ask Your Grocer—For a Barrel of 


Swan’s Down Flour 


and judge for yourself whether it is or is not THE 
BEST bread-making flour on the market. 


S. S. PIERCE CO., 


Established 1831. 


Incorporated 1894. 


Central Wharf, Scollay Square, Copley Square, BOSTON 
Cool idge’s Corner, BROOKLINE. i 
Freight prepaid on $25 orders to any railroad station 
in New England. Sugars excluded. 
Send for Price-List. 
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You desire to be Stylish 
We will tell you how— 


Interline the Puffed Sleeves and 
Skirts of your Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


FIBRE CHAMOIS 


and your 

desire will 

Comes in 
three 
weights. 


be reali zed. 





Pufied Sleeves and Skirts will not 
lose their shape if lined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— 
endorsed by all leading modistes. 

Lining Counter—Leading Pe+ Goods Stores. 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 








Lot Jan ands 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 





CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. BR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
euables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
»f an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 
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will be equal—a condition of things which 
would be no less terrible than disastrous.” 

With more than fifty papers suppressed in 
one week, it can hardly be said that public 
opinion in Japan has much chance to express 
itself. If editors can be as philosophical as 
the writer in the Yomiuri Shimbun, then they 
are not disturbed. He says: “‘ Viewing: the 
matter calmly, it is perhaps a good thing for 
Japan that she has been compelled to be con- 
tented or discontented with only part of her 
rightful prizes. Had she obtained all that 
she asked, she might have become satisfied 
with her position, a result very injurious to 
her future progress and development. But, 
as it is, the national pride has been strongly 
affected. by European intervention, and the 
people are inspired with redoubled energy to 
increase their resources and strength.” 

The Australasian Independent (Sidney), dis- 
cussing Congregationalism and Church Union, 


says: “ There is nothing in Congregationalism - 


which either enjoins or forbids a liturgical 
service, the framing of a form of faith, or the 
establishment of any particular ecclesiastical 
institution. .Only it: forbids any of them to 
be treated ag final. What we do, others who 
come after,us must also be permitted to do. 
If we make.something new—and so change 
something old—let our successors exercise the 
same authority, and. by the same right dis- 
place the good by better, the true by the truer, 
the less Christian by the more perfectly Chris- 
tian type—whether of faith or worship, or 
service or life. Surely it is here that Chris- 
tian men will find at last the rallying point 
for Christian unity—a unity, however, which 
shall never make the mistake of treating uni- 
formity as unity, or of treating honest dissent 
as schism.” 

The Christian Commonwealth (London) cries: 
‘We want a new premier—a conservative 
rather than a sport,’’ and The Methodist Times 
says that whereas Lord Rosebery’s name once 
was one to conjure with in Scotland among 
Liberals, during the recent electoral contests 
his existence seemed to be forgotten. ‘* There 
could be no more startling evidence of the 
moral downfail of the unfortunate man who 
has preferred horse-racing to the sacred con- 
victions of the sober and self-respecting sec- 
tions of his supporters. O fora John Bright 
or a William Ewart Gladstone, who could fire 
a great party with moral enthusiasm! Any 
one who condescends to be a turfite can never 
do that.”” The New Age asks: ‘‘ Do Liberals in 
the House of Commons honestly believe that 
this hero of stable boys and bookmakers is a fit 
leader for his party or that his name is one to 
conjure with among the earnest, stalwart men 
of principle throughout the country without 
whose co-operation Liberalism is weaker than 
a rope of sand’? ... Liberalism has always 
needed a certain high seriousness, a certain 
Puritan tone, if you will, to carry it to victory. 
The spectacle of a Liberal Premier leading 
his horse off the course amid the yells of the 
moral riff-raff of Europe is not edifying, and 
we are persuaded it is this which has to do 
largely with the prevailing political lassitude 
of the hour.’”’ 

Is Parliament Breaking Down? asks The 





New Age. “If the present state of things con- 
tinues much longer, parliamentary govern- 
ment will be irretrievably injured... . Itis 
not a problem of how to rouse the people, 
but of bow to transact the people’s business. 
We believe that this problem can be solved 
only through means of what Mr. .Gladstone | 
termed devolution. Nearly half the work | 
which Parliament attempts to do badly might | 
be well done by local bodies. . . . The second | 
change involved in devolution is a complete | 
change in procedure ... the extension of com- | 
mittee work and the shortening of speeches.”’ 


$2. | 


I am always longing to have the people I 
love near me; that is my idea of heaven, just 
to have the souls that belong to me within | 
reach.—Celia Thazter’s Letters. | 
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The changed and broader outlook of Miss 
Frances E. Willard is indicated by her presi- 
dential address at the International Conven- 
tion, London: 


To the labor reformers we have to say, you 
have united for home protection, so have we; 
you will bring it about by standing together 
at the ballot box, so shall we; you will suc- 
ceed by keeping level heads and hands that 
do not tremble, so shall we. We used to say 
intemperance was the cause of poverty, now 
we have completed the circle of truth by say- 
ing poverty causes intemperance, and that the 
underpaid, undersheltered wage-earning tee- 
totaler deserves a thousand times more credit 
than the teetotaler who is well paid, well fed 
and well sheltered. In the slums they drink 
to forget; we would make life something they 
would gladly remember--so would you. Our 
objects are the same, Jet us clasp hands in the 
unity of spirit and the bond of peace. 


Miss Willard also announced her intention to 
go to Norway with Lady Henry Somerset and 
study the Norwegian company license system. 





NEARLY every one needs a good ‘tonic at this sea- 
son. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the one true tonic and 
blood purifier. 





‘“S.H.&M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 





Velveteen 

Skirt Bindings 
Insure the, skirt edges against 
wear. 


A set ofthe ''S. H. & M."" miniature figures sowing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c, in stamps, 
The S.H. & M. Co.. P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 











ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 


<= | (customers 


UMAN, 
: Pittsburgh. 


Buffalo. 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, Neither can afford to be ignorant. They 


Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN 
FAHNESTOCK, 
Pittsburgh. 


KENTUOKY, 
Loujsville. 


JOUN T-LEWIS&BROB.00 | Hractical painters everywhere use and re- 


hiladelphia. 
MORLEY, 


MISSOURE, commend them. 


ULSTER, 
UNION, 





New York, 


How York. are attracted and their trade held by deal- 


St. Louis. ers and painters who know their business. 


Codeeat. know these brands of White Lead (see list) 


" New York. are genuine, and reputable dealers sell and 


St. Louis, For colors, use the National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tint- 
Salem, Mass. ing colors, No trouble to make or match a shade of color. For pam- 
BSIIPMAN, phlet and color-card—sent free — address 


FOUTS, Louis and Chicago, NATIONAL LEAD CO 





1 Broadway, New York. 





Remember it 


is the name Boynton we wish you to re- 
call when in want of steam heaters, hot 
water heaters, furnaces, ranges, etc. Our 
goods are for sale by best dealers all over 


the country. 


A great many people have been saved money and 
annoy ance by I aving our literature on heating apparatus, 
It will cost you nothing ; better send for it, 

THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 
195 and 197 Lake 5t., 207 and 20g Water St., 
Chicago. New York. 





PALMER 


HAMMOCKS, 


PALMERS ae HAMMOCK / & 


>) Bs, 







The merits of the Palmer Woven Patent Hammo wks have 
m ver been ¢ wualied. Their superiority of material, construe- 
tion, and design has made them the Standard since first 
intr edneed While there is a continual effort by imitators 
and i nfrin 0 produce something similar, it has al Harty 
s, and the “Palmer Patent Hammocks” sti 
inently s superior to anv of the imitations. They 
arger quantities and infinitely more varieties 
than the combined production of all ¢ thers 

Before purech upon seeing the “ Palmer Patent 














cks . the name ** Palmer” is a 
syn ’ % 9 st in Hamm wks. If your dealer 
does n e them in > can get them for vou, but be 
ere t} as ke ao es, I. EF. alia r. Middictown, Conn. 





This Elegant 


‘New Rochester’ 
Nickel or Gilt 


Sewing 


Lamp 


without glassware 
will be sent ex- 
press paid to 
any address 


[20 


Chimney and Shade 
sold everywhere, or 
we can supply you, 


We make 703 
other styles of ? 
the famous 


i) 


‘New Roch- 
ester,’ 10W 
greatly improved.) 8 


The ¢esideratum fora Summer Lamp; sufficient § 
light with one-quarter the heat of larger sizes. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


% Bridgeport Brass Co. Merry St N.Y 


0900260099090060000000700 0068 a) 




















¥ | AMERIGAN WRINGEA CO 
= aL ase —_— 























isimpossilie unless your wrings ade rolls When you buy ; / 

writiger insist on having the "WARRANTED ROLLS of the AMEHI- =| sien eamaence 
CAN WRINGEK CO.,, the la manufacturers of Wringers peak s a preullalifall . F 
inthe world. $2,50) 0,000 © pita 1. See our nameand warrantstar : 2 
on rolls. Boows of useful wringer information FREE, Address oo c hambers St Street, ‘New “York, 
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SOHOOL FOR OHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


This Springfield institution, which for ten 
years has been equipping young men and 
women for service as superintendents of Sun- 
day schools, pastors’ assistants and city, home 
and foreign missionary work, has just com- 
pleted what is pronounced the most satisfac- 
tory year in its history and has graduated a 
class of fifteen, to whom Dr. Josiah Strong 
gave sage counsel. 

By dint of persistent effort Secretary J. L. 
Dixon has brought the finances of the school 
to a point that shows a small balance on the 
credit side, and its constituency of friends and 
well wishers is steadily increasing. The re- 
quirements for admission are stringent enough 
to differentiate poor material from promising. 
Those who have had a good high school edu- 
cation are accepted, while college graduates 
are not too advanced to derive profit from 
the broad and varied curriculum. The course 
of study in missions, as outlined in the cata- 
logue, is so admirable that one cannot restrain 
the wish that our theological seminaries 
would give their students something approxi- 
mately, if not equally, valuable. 

Next year the teaching staff is to be re-en- 
forced by the addition of Rev. J. W. Conklin, 
who comes highly recommended as an in- 
structor in sociology and city and home mis- 
sions, while Mr. E. P. St. John will furnish 
supplementary courses for intending Sunday 
school workers. The exceptional facilities of 
the new trades’ school building will also be 
available. This School for Christian Workers 
has a fine plant, is well administered and is 
doing au important work not duplicated else- 
where. Attendants on the approaching En- 
deavor convention will have an opportunity 
to meet the instructors at the Boston Y. M. 
C. A. rooms and to see something of their 


methcds. 
alii 


THE NEW GAINSBOROUGH OHURCH. 


We learn with gratification that Hon. 
Thomas F. Bayard, United States ambassador 
to England, has promised to lay the corner 
stone of the new memorial church, at Gains- 
borough, Eng., in honor of John Robinson, 
the Pilgrim pastor. The greatinterest of Rev. 
C. R. Palmer, D.D., in the matter led him to 
invite Mr. Bayard to perform this service, and 
he has kindly sent us a copy of Mr. Bayard’s 
response, which is as follows: 

EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Lonpon, JUNE 7, 1895. 

Dear and Reverend Sir: When I received 
your letter, asking me to lay the corner stone 
of the memornal church to Pastor John Rob- 
inson, I at once wrote to the Rev. Dr. Mac- 
kennal and told him I would comply with 
your wishes in the matter. 

Please understand, and let my other fellow- 
countrymen of the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches comprehend, how grati- 
fied I shall be to contribute in the perform- 
ance of an act of respect and honor to the 
memory of the sincere servant of God, John 
Robinson, pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers of 
New England. Believe me, 

Sincerely yours, T. F. BAyArp. 
The Rev. Charles Ray Palmer, D.D., 

Bridgeport, Ct. 

Mr. Bayard'’s compliance has given great 
pleasure to our English Congregational breth- 
rep. The date of the service is not yet an- 
nounced, but probably will be in the early an- 
tun, 





If you are Tired 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. W. F. HincKLey, Waterbury, Ct., says: «It 
has served me a good purpose when given for mental 
and physical exhaustion; also as a drink in fevers.” 





To JAPAN AND CHINA.—Messrs. Raymond & Whit- 
comb, the enterprising tourist managers, are organ. 
izing a patty to visit the Hawatian Islands, Japan 
and China, the result of Mr. Holden's recent visit 
to those countries. QOuly a limited number of per- 
sons can be taken. The main party will leave Bos- 
ton Sept. 2 and sail from San Francisco Sept. 12. 
An earlier party, leaving Boston Aug. 14 and San 
Francisco Aug. 27, will devote more time to Hawaii 
and visit the voleano of Kilauea. The tour through 
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Japan will be very comprehensive, and the time cho- 
sen—October and November—is especially favorable, 
the chrysanthemum and maplefestivals occurring at 
that time. In China Kong-Kong, Macao and the 
great city of Canton will be seen. An illustrated 
book descriptive of the tour may be obtained at the 
oftice of the firm, 296 Washington Street, opposite 
School Street, Boston. 


TouRS TO THE NORTH VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAIL- 
ROAD.—To provide the most attractive method of 
spending a summer holiday, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company has arranged to run two delightful 
tours to the North. The points included in the itin- 
erary and the country traversed abound in nature’s 
beauties. Magnificent scenery begins with the jour- 
ney and ends only with its completion. The names 
of the places to be visited are familiar to all and 
suggestive of wonderland. No matter bow much 
may be expected, one cannot be disappointed in 
Watkin’s Glen, Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands‘ 
Quebec, Montreal, Au Sable Chasm, Lakes Cham- 
plain and George, Saratoga, or the Highlands of the 
Hudgon. The dates fixed for the departures of 
these two tours are July 16 and August 20, and the 
round-trip rate of $100 from New York will cover 
all necessary expenses during the time absent. A 
beautiful descriptive itinerary can be procured from 
George M. Roberts, passenger agent New England 
district, Pennsylvania Railroad, 205 Washington 
Street, Boston. 
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A LETIER FROM 
Mrs. Henry 

Ward Beecher 


RECOMMENDING 


Constantine's 
+ Pine Tar Soap. 


(Persian Healing.) 





Brooklyn, March 13, 1895. 
Charles N. Crittenton Co., 
Gentlemen :—I find the PINE 
TAR SOAP (CONSTANTINE’S) you 
gave me quite satisfactory, and 
have been glad to give samples to 
several friends, who agree with me 
that it isamong the best specimens 
cf Toilet Soap that we have. 
Yours respectfully, 


Mus. From Fara (erodes. 








FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH > 








Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 


. SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 














~ Cure Without Medicine 








No Home Should Be Without It. 


“T sought the aid of a dozen of the best physicians I could find, but they helped me very little. I also 
tried Compound Oxygen thorougbly, and the electric battery, but they helped me very little, On Dec. 17, 1891, 
1 commenced using the Electropoise and continued it about four months. During this time my disabilities 
were largely removed. In the course of a year from the time I commenced using it, 1 enjoyed almost perfect 


health, which has continued to this date. 


‘I know persons who were afflicted with quinsy sore throat, rheumatism, general debility, nervous pros- 


tration, and liver trouble, who have been greatiy helped by it. I have great faith in it. 
A RE 


hol, Mass. 


v. J. H. MANSFIELD. 


Call or send for Illustrated Circular, with testimonials, price-list, etc. 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., 
General Agent for the New England States. 


K. M. ELLIOTT, Rocm 36 Exchange Building, New Havén, Conn. Sole Authorized 
agent for Convecticut West of the Conrecticut River. 








BETTON'S 
PILE SALVE 


A Positive, Perfect, Permanent Cure. 


Success for over 0 years tells the story 
of Betton’s Pile Salve, backed up by 
thousands of testimonials from promi- 
nent people. Instant relief on first 
application—cure in from one to ni 
@days. At all druggists, or mailed on > 
receipt of Price, 50c. per Box. 


Winkelmann & Brown Drug Co. Props, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
WOSSSOCSSSSSOSSOOSSOSOOOSSOOSOOS 
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U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer. Tumors, and al! ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. FE. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


DYSPEPSIA 


and “ how to lose it." Our booklet will interest you—if 
you're a dyspeptic. MAILED FREE for the asking. 
WEART &€ CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Copco is the kindy 
of soap you've often 
wished for when you 
have had something 








ed—a bit of em- 
broidery —a_ piece 
of silk or lace work 
—something of un- 
certain color. 
There’s nothing 
but cleanliness ever 
follows the use of 
Copco—lIt’s the per- 
fect soap. 


The N. K. Fairbank 

Company, 
Chicago, New York, 
St. Louis. 



















A CHAUTAUQUA DESK FREE 


dies F SWEET HOME SOAP 
FOR ‘$10. 00- - Lannin oe PME G ( y 


BurtALO, NY 








Le Pe Me De Le Se Pe Me De ME 





BAaAnAAAD 
{No excuse! You must try it. 4 


Quina- 


wroche 


FRENCH NATIONAL 
PRIZE of 


16,600 Francs 


—~2o 
THE GREAT 


French Tonic 


Your druggist must have 
it—if not, send name and 
address to 


E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-28 N. William St. 
New York. 
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You Can’t 
take too much of 


AIRES’ 


Rootbeer 


It quenches your thirst 
That’s the best of it. 


= Improves your health 






That’s the rest of it. 


@ A°* Soent package makes 5 gallons Sold every- 
a” - Made only by The Chas.E. Hires Co., Phila, 
e@ 
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HEADACHE CAN BE CURED! 
Dr. Bacon’s Headache Tablets $e 


will cure You . ee . ee 
can’t hurt u ee . ee . 
“PROVE IT?’ YES! Write your name 
and address on postal, and send it to us. We will 
mail you free samples and full directions on re- 
quest, or full size 25c. box, as trial, for l5e. 
Mention Congregationalist, and write PLAINLY. 


HAY. N. PHARM. CO., - HAVERHILL, MASS. 


PPA APPT POL PD PID DD 
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Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





BENIER—GIDDINGS—In Harttord, Ct., June 5, by Dr. 
EK. P. Parker, Rev. Herbert N. Benier of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and Bertha 8S. Giddings of Hartford, 

HARTWELL—WINSOR—In Newton Highlands, June 
19, by Rev. Calvin Cutler, Harry Linwood Hartwell, 
pistor elect of the Congregational church in Cabot, 

, and Sarah Margaret, daughter of Rev. Ric mare 
Winsor of the Marathi Mission of the A. L, ©, 





Deaths. 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lach 


additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
noney should be sent with the notice. 





GREEN—In Cambridge, June 23, Louisa Ropes, daugh, 
ter of the late Samuel Green, pastor of Union Church 
Boston. 

GUILD—In Boston, June 24, Lora E. Guild, a prominent 
teacher in the high school at Springfield and a gradu- 
ate of Smith College in 1888, 

KNIGHT—In Fort Fairfield, Me., June 14, Rev. Elbridge 
Knight, aged 82 yrs. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and ordained in 1843, He labored 
chiefly in Aroostook County, Me., during, his early 
ministry and later in New Hampshire. 

SMITH—In Worcester, June 17, Henry Martyn, son of 
the late Rev 38.8. Smith, aged 65 yre., | mo. 


MRS. ELIZABETH (EATON) BOWKER, 


Who died June 9, was the widow of Rev. Samuel 
Bowker. She was born at Harpswell, Me, in 182I, 
married during her husband’s pastorate at Union in 
1847, and after forty years of service retired with him to 
Reading, where he entered into rest September, 191. 
Hoth in ber home and in thé ministry as her husband's 
unfailing helper she leaves the pleasant memories and 
the precious influences of faithful Christian living. 
She labored with the church not mereiy “until the 
evening,” but into the my Her enlistment was 
for life. Her last seven years in Reading have shown 
her active ioterest in Christian work, and the church 
there remembers gratefully her co- uperation in the 
Sunday school, in inissionary effort and jin parish visi- 
tation. “She hath dove what she cvuld.’ 


FRANCES HENRIETTA BARY. 

The shocking death, at Melrose, Mass., of Frances 
Henrietta, eluest daughter of Kev. and Mrs. Emil B. 
Bary, has aroused the sympathy of a wide circle of 
friends, The little girl was ou her way to school 
Friday morning, June 14, and stepped back from the 
platiorm at the railway station tu avoid the dust of a 
passing express train. At the other side of the platform 
a freight train was switching, aud she slipped and fell 
under the wheels, both legs being almos: entirely 
severed, The accident was due entirely to the criminal 
carelessness of the crew of the treight train, who 
were moving their train, only partially manned, at a 
time when theirorders forbade their p»ssing the station. 
She died in about an hour, having suffered almost no 
pein, and having assured her friends that she died 
without fear, knowing that she was to be with Jesus. 

Frances Henrietta bary was born Oct. 7, 188, and 
grew up in rather delicate heaith, though generally full 
of eujoyment in her lite. She was poted in her home 
and among her intimate friends for her loving and 
unselfish disposition. This trait of her character was 
strikinyly manifested in her first words to her mother 
after the accident which caused her death, “I didn’t 
mean to be careless, mamma, you forgive me, don't 
you?” Not a word of complaint of any kind came 
rom her. Her unselfishness had always made her 
poe winsome, so that she w-s a favorite with 
oth young and old. But she was entirely unconscious 
of herself, and often expressed wonder that everybody 
WAS 80 yood toher. Sad as were the circumstances of 
her death, her parents and friends bave good reason to 
rejoice in ‘the memory of her sweet, generous and loving 
spirit. The nple iuneral service wa held at Mr. 
Bary’s | ome, June 15, Prof. Jd. W. Churenill of Andover 
and Rey. A. G. Bale officiated. 





DEACON BRADFORD R. BRIGGS, 


Who died io Sandwich, June 9, though confessing Christ 
late in life, afterwards closely identified himself with 
every department of church work. He was an earnest 
helper in the prayer meeting, an efficient worker in the 
Sunday school; he renewed his youth with the young 
people of the church, he was also a friend of missions 
and contributed liberally for their suppurt. His ster 
ling character was acknowledged by all. Ky his death 
the community, the church of which he was a member 
and its pastor sustain a great lose. 


MRS. T. H. WISWALL. 


Mrs. Wiswa!l, wife of Thomas H. Wiswall of New 
market, N. H., passe’ from her cherished earthly home 
to the heavenly inheritance, Sunday afternoon June ¥. 
She was born in Bentwood, N. H., Ang. I4, Ixix, where by 
Christian parents she was consecrated to God in the 
holy ordinance of baptism. and taught td walk in wis- 
dom’s ways, and when she came to years of maturity she 
cheerfully adopted as her own the parental consecration 
and united with the Cong egational church in New 
matket. She was married, June 22. 1441, and when a 
quarter of a century of married life had pleasan‘ly 
passed away, that period was marked by the observance 
of the silver wedding, and when the fiftieth anpiverssry 
came,the golden wedding was most fittingly celebrated, 
giving undoubted testimony that “the heart of her 
husband doth safely trust in her,” and that “ber price 
is far above rubies.” She was a modest but faithful 
foliower of the Lord Jesus Christ, always filling her 
piace in the house of G 4 and in the work of the 
eburech, and not failing to show her faith by her 
Christian sympathy and benevolence in the wide 
circle of her acquaintance, al! of whom knew her only 
to love her. In her death the home,’the church and 
the community have met with an irreparable loss, but 
her gain is beyond the power of language to express, 
for “Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man the things which God 
has prepared tor them who love him.” 

Her tupneral was attended at her late residence by 
Rev. Isaac C. White, who was her pastor for more than 
a score of years, and during all taese yeara he never 
failed to find in her. with her husband, an office bearer 
of the church, an invaluable encouragement and sup- 
port in the responsible and exaited work of the gospe! 
ministry. “ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord,” 

1. ©. W. 








To 

Remove 

That Tired 
Feeling, Take 


A THE ONLY WORLD'S FAIR 


Sarsaparilla 
Over Half a Century 
Old. Why Not 

(iet the Best? 


AYER’S PILLS cure Headache. 






IN THE WORLD 


OF BEAUTY 


uticura 
SUAP 


Is SUPREME 


Not only is it the most effective skin puri- 
fying and beautifying soap in the world, but 
it is the purest, sweetest, and most refreshing 
for toilet, bath, and nursery. Itstrikes atthe 
cause of ‘bad complexions, falling hair, and 
simple baby blemishes, viz.: THE CLOGGED, 
INFLAMED, OVERWORK ED, or SLUGGISH PORE. 

Sold throughout the world. British donate Newbery, 
London. Potrren Devo & Cuem. Conp., ton, U.8.A. 
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It 
Never 
Fails ——_£ 


to cure the most severe Coughs and all 
forms of Throat and Lung Troubles. It 
has stood the test of public opinion for 
thirty years and the continued and in- 
creased demand proves its value and 
popularity. 


ADAMSON’S 


Botanic; 
Cough Balsam 


More than 10,000 Testimonials 


have been voluntarily sent, showing 
spontaneous and heartfelt gratitude for 


he miraculous cures it has effected. 
Prices, 35 and 75¢. a Bottie. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
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The Health Food Sa. 


makes the LEST Flours, Cereals, Breads 
and Biscuits in the world and sends oe 
them to all nations. 

At the head stands WHEATENA / 


—the perfect Breakfast aan PA 


THE MOST NOURISHING. 
THE EASIEST DIGESTED. Fe 


THE MOST PAL. ATABLE. | 
THE QUICKEST 
COOKED. 


oe Y 





ALL GROCERS SELL IT. 


FREE Pamphiets FREELY mailed 
to all applicants. 


Health Food Co.’s 
Sv f Offices Everywhere. 
wy) 


<¢o HEAD OFFICE, 61 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 199 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 











25¢. 





“See EN es CUR 


No.1, FOR ADULTS, FIFTY CENTS. 
No. 2, FOR BABIES, FIFTY CENTS. 


The Surest, Simplest, Safest Remedy on Earth, : 


No purgatives, no cathartics, no laxatives to destroy the stom- y 
ach, but strengthening, upbuilding local nutrition. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


roopeo.} Ol Fifth Ave., NEW YORK and 199 Tremont St., BOSTON, 


QO? Pamphlets mailed free 


FIFTY CENTS. FREE BY MAIL. 


CONSTIPATION 
AND PILES. 
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Style 277—50 cents. 


With simple elastic shoulder straps. Fits like 
a vest. Buttons don’t pull off. 


For Summer Wear 


Made in Style 278 at.50-cents. 
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YOUR BOY 


should have the 
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WAIST. 


Very Satisfactory, Cool 
and Comfortable. 


Supports Pants, Drawers and 
Stockings. 


ap Sold by all Leading Retailers 





—Manufacturers and Patentees— 
F ERRIS BROS, 341 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Branch Office—53% Market Street, San Francisco. 
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IT CLINGS TO THE MEMORY. 


Every one was proud of the great World’s 
Fair; proud because they lived at a time 
when notwithstanding the great financial 
depression, when banks and _ business 
houses were financially; wrecked on every 
hand —notwithstanding such calamities 
the citizens of every State gathered to- 
gether the good, the true, 
and the beautiful, and 
made of them a gorgeous 
pageant that outshone 
even thé splendor of the 
Cesars with all their an- 
cient Roman pomp and 
magnificence. 

It is worthy of note, 
too, that in this country 
where so much effort is 
devoted to the accumula- 
tion of wealth, the nation 
should pause long enough 
to build such a magnifi- 





7 
4 
cent peace offering. 
Its memory cannot die 


with this generation, for 
every right minded man 
or woman will have a 
souvenir of the event to 
leave to their descendants, 

The Souvenir Spoons 
offered by the Leonard Mfg. Co., 152 & 153 
Michigan Ave., E.S., Chicago, are genuine 
souvenirs, and at a price that one can afford 
to pay. cnibes 


IN DOUBT. 


It is very aggravating at times to be in 
doubt. You would like to have a certain 
thing, and you are hovering, mentally, 








between yes or no, undecided whether to 
go ahead or stay behind. Judging from 
the number of readers of The Congrega- 
tionalist who have not as yet sent in an 
order for a set of .World’s Fair Souvenir 
Spoons, there are. many in doubt. They 
cannot quite persuade themselves that 
ninety-nine cents -will buy six spoons that 
were sold formerly for $9.00. They argue 


FOR. ALL SIX. 


that there must be something peculiar 
about the offer, that there is a catch some- 
where To those who thus lag bebind it 
might be well to say that thousands who 
have bought them have written their thor- 
ough appreciation, and express surprise 
that the spoons are such beauties. They 
are really better and handsomer than type 
can explain, and the offer is a genuine one. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIR SPOONS. 


They are standard after-dinner coffee 
size, heavily coin silver plated, with gold 
plated bowls, each spoon has a different 
World’s Fair building equisitely engraved 
in the bowl, and the handles are finely 
chased, showing a raised head of Christo- 
pher Columbus with the dates 1492-1893, 
and the words World’s 
Fair City. The set is 
packed in an elegant 
plush lined case. The en- 
tire set is sent prepaid for 
99 cents, and if not per- 
fectly satisfactory your 
money will be refunded. 


WHY? 


The illustration on this 
page is a photo-reduction 
of the set of World’s Fair 
Souvenir Spoons offered 
by the Leonard Mfg. Co., 
152 & 153 Michigan Ave., 
E. S., Chicago. 

The very small sum 
asked for them, 99 cents, 
ought to induce every 
reader to order a set, 
They are genuine works 

of art, and make a beautiful collection of 
souvenirs of the Fair. The six spoons in 
plush lined case will be sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of 99 cents by P. O. or express money 
order. Do not send individual checks. If 
you are not satisfied with them the money 
will be refunded. Address orders plainly: 
LEONARD MFG. Co., 
152 & 153 CHR Ave., E.S. AI Ill. 
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